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THE OTHER MAN 


BY FREDERIC REDDALE 


I. 
UJ NDER the scorching rays of an afternoon sun the limitless ex- 


panse of the African veldt lay shimmering and quivering in 
torrid heat. 

All around there rose, fold upon fold, an interminable and mad- 
dening succession of low, rounded rises, clothed to their stony summits 
with short, coarse grass and purple karroo bushes, the reddish soil 
baked hard by the drought of the dry season. 

Scarcely a sound broke the stillness of the wilderness; not a wing 
whirred; not an insect buzzed. There was no spoor or sign of game, 
large or small,—most of it had been killed off long ago. The grass 
bent languidly to the faint draught that came out of the north as 
from a furnace mouth. 

All nature drooped and panted for nightfall; the desolation was 
profound; the silence was oppressive. 

Out of the west, following the windings of a little kloof, there 
crept a lumbering, dusty, and dirty white-topped wagon, of the kind 
used by traders or hunters, innumerable creakings and groanings and 
shudderings testifying to many days’ journeying with a “ plentiful 
lack” of axle-grease. 

Four poorly-conditioned oxen drew the cumbersome equipage. The 
lolling tongues of the beasts, their languid, dragging steps, and their 
lean condition told eloquently of hard travel and scanty forage. 

By the side of the cattle shambled two Kaffir “boys,” each armed 
with a long goad. In front of the team strode a white man, his nat- 
urally fair face tanned to a dusky red, his clothing soiled and travel- 
stained from many nights’ sleeping out, his veldt-schoon in the last 
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-stages of dilapidation. Resting in the hollow of his left arm lay a 
shining Winchester, the best-kept and smartest thing in the whole of 
his shabby outfit. For upon the rifle the little band of adventurers 
depended mainly for their subsistence from day to day. Game was 
scarce and shy; the wagon was none too plentifully stocked with the 
bare necessaries of flour, sugar, and coffee; a poor shot might mean 
a supperless bed. 

He was a giant in stature——fully six feet two, with the build and 
brawn of the pioneer. In age he was on the better side of thirty. A 
great brown beard swept his chest, and there was a tawny mustache to 
match, while from under the front peak of his fore-and-aft pith helmet 
there gleamed a clean-cut profile and a pair of keen, Saxon blue eyes 
of the kind that are apt to be undimmed by fatigue or undaunted by 
disaster. 

Slowly the little caravan plodded on, the Kaffirs continually urging 
the wearied beasts with throaty, clicking sounds, the white “baas” 
striding sturdily along, consulting a pocket-compass from time to 
time as the windings of the kloof brought the sun now upon one hand, 
and anon upon the other. 

Evening was approaching; not more than a couple of hours’ day- 
light remained ; it was time to be thinking of a camp for the night. 

After a more than usually heavy ascent, the oxen of their own 
accord stopped to breathe, the Kaffirs squatting listlessly under the 
wagon out of the sun. The white man, glancing back for a moment, 
strode without halting to the summit of the nearest kopje, and there 
stood shading his eyes and looking steadfastly northeast. Suddenly 
he was roused by a loud cry: 

‘Water, baas! I smell water!” shouted one of the “ boys,” point- 
ing in the same direction. 

Simultaneously the drooping oxen picked up their heads, and of 
their own accord started onward at a smarter pace. The “baas” de- 
scended and fell in at the rear of the wagon, for the Kaffir instinct 
is infallible, and water was surely not far away. This meant not only 
renewed life for the cattle, a camping-place, and probably some game 
for the pot, but also the goal of their journey. 

Likewise success or another dismal failure! 

Half a mile was covered in this fashion, the man in the helmet 
consulting a rude map as he stumbled through the slippery veldt grass, 
after which, with an exclamation of satisfaction, he called out: 

“We must be nearly there, Joey !” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips than the heavy wagon com- 
menced to move more speedily down an easy decline, and the weary 
beasts broke into a shambling trot. 

A sudden turn round the shoulder of a hill revealed the wider ex- 
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panse of a little valley, perhaps a half mile broad, through which 
meandered a thin ribbon of shallow water, bordered by a narrow expanse 
of pebbly beach that in time of flood would be entirely covered with 
a yellow, swirling torrent. 

In a trice the wagon stopped, the oxen were unhitched and galloping 
towards the water, into the centre of which they waded knee-deep, 
drinking greedily of the precious fluid. This done, they proceeded 
to wallow in the stream, after which they turned their attention to the 
more succulent grass growing near by. 

Although the near-by kopjes were casting long shadows eastward, 
there was yet more than an hour of daylight. 

Methodically and silently the younger native proceeded to unpack 
the scanty camp utensils and build a fire, while Joey, taking a gun 
from the bed of the wagon, sneaked off up-stream in quest of an eland, 
a harte-beeste, or a klipspringer buck. 

The white man, leaving all these details to his “boys,” strode off 
in the contrary direction down-stream, apparently at random and as 
though he were likewise looking for game, until out of sight around 
a bend. Then his whole demeanor changed. He attentively studied 
the dried-up shore on either hand, crossing the exposed river beach 
diagonally from the farther margin of caked bluish clay to the strip 
of coarse gravel and pebbles that bordered the water’s edge. 

Apparently the indications were satisfactory. Bending nearly dou- 
ble, he eagerly scanned the patches of pebbles, scratching here and 
there with his fingers, and letting the stuff winnow through his hand. 

Suddenly, with an ejaculation of pleasure and triumph, he dropped 
his weapon and began to pick up pebbles here and there. Curious, 
dirty-looking stones they were, grayish white and rusty, but having 
strange, fiery gleams in their depths. 

With feverish haste he produced a stout canvas bag, holding perhaps 
a quart, tied with leathern thongs. Greedily he continued his quest, 
picking up stones apparently at hap-hazard, but really with the quick 
selection of the expert. Some of them were hardly bigger than a 
pea, many others were as large as a marble or a hazel-nut, a few even 
larger. 

Now, it is a blessed peculiarity of precious stones, cut or uncut, 
rough or polished, set or unset, that a fortune may be contained in a 
very small compass. And although mere size does not always count in 
assessing the value of a stone, yet those which our prospector had 
gathered might be expected to be worth anywhere from a hundred to 
a thousand pounds apiece. For in his knocking about the diamond 
fields he had become something of a connoisseur, and in picking over 
this hew field he had with quick decision selected only the finest speci- 


meng, albeit only in the rough. 
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The whole “ claim,” when properly exploited, would doubtless prove 
to be very rich, and of this claim he was of course the owner by right 
of discovery, in which the drastic mining laws of the colony would 
jealously protect him. 

An hour sufficed to fill the bag, the mouth of which he quickly fas- 
tened and flung it on the sand. Then, raising his clenched fists towards 
the heavens, he cried in a voice hoarse with excitement and triumph: 

“ At last! At last!” 

With a grim smile lifting the corners of his tawny mustache he 
gave the bag a kick and thus apostrophized its contents: 

“There you are, my beauties! This is my claim, and I’m one of 
the richest men in South Africa!” 

For that dirty canvas bag held twice a double handful of diamonds, 
and the claim would be worth no man could say how much. Richard 
Dysart’s quest was ended; he had found a virgin deposit of those 
precious white stones, for which, not two hundred miles away, in Kim- 
herley, an army of white men and Kaffir slaves were madly tearing 
out the bowels of the continent. 

Dysart picked up the bag, walked to where he had thrown vin 
his Winchester, and turned his face towards camp. A distant rifle- 
shot rang out at that instant and apprised him that Joey had probably 
brought down their supper. 

“Confound the fellow!” he muttered. “I wish he hadn’t fired 


?? 


the gun! 
The sun had disappeared below the hills to the westward, and in 


less than a quarter of an hour it would be dark. 

Coming in sight of camp, he discovered Joey in the act of skinning 
and cutting up a young buck, while the other boy was tending a cheerful 
fire built of driftwood left high and dry on the river bank. 

Flinging himself down by the fire, the precious bag by his side, 
Dysart removed his helmet, baring his white forehead to the cooling 
night-breeze, which was even now briskly fanning the fire. 

As he sat there, plans for the future came trooping through his 
brain. Now he could go home to England. The weary years of wan- 
dering, hardship, and ill-luck were all behind him. He saw himself 
taking his proper place once more among his fellows, wealthy beyond 
the most sanguine dreams of ambition or of avarice. No more sleeping 
out on the veldt, frozen by night and roasted by day,—for your 
African desert, even within twenty degrees of the Equator, is-as cold 
as Labrador between sunset and sunrise. There was a gentleman’s 
estate, good society, and Pomme innumerable at the end of the 
journey ! 

And a wife, perhaps—the queenly Marcia Churchill. 
They had laughed at him in Kimberley when he talked of a new 
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diamond country away off to the northéast, and no one had faith 
enough in his scheme, based on a story heard from an old Kaffir, to 
lend him a paltry hundred pounds for an outfit. Well, the laugh was 
his now! He would be a Diamond King! 

Through all his visions of the past with its cruel hardships, and 
of the future with its golden triumphs, there floated a fair face,—a 
woman’s face,—crowned with an aureole of dusky hair, framing a pair 
of steadfast gray eyes that could look a man through and through, 
and forever banish falsehood and guile. 

But perhaps she had not waited! Ah, in that case—and with a 
sudden tightening of the chest Dysart half rose to his feet, showing 
himself full in the ruddy glare of the fire. 

As if in answer to the cruel thought, from out of the darkness 
across the narrow stream there was an angry spat of flame, a sharp 
report, and with a groan Richard sank back as though lifeless, shot 
through the body! 

A sound of hurried and scrambling footsteps, a sudden plashing in 
the shallow water, and then there appeared out of the darkness whence 
the shot had come the form of a man:running swiftly. He made 
straight for the silent figure of his victim, grabbed the bag of diamonds 
lying by his side, and vanished in the blackness whence he had come. 

A life-tragedy in the space of two hundred ticks of the watch! 

The two Kaffir boys, startled by the shot, saw only the silent form 
of the “baas” and the swiftly moving apparition that seemed to swoop 
down upon them out of the African night. ; 

With a simultaneous yell they dropped their tasks and fled into the 
surrounding blackness. Richard Dysart was left alone,—dying, per- 
haps dead,—alone on the veldt, treacherously and cruelly robbed of his 
hard-won treasure! 

II. 

WHEN two men fall out who are closely allied by blood or by friend- 
ship the breach is apt to be all the more deadly and bitter than if they 
had been only mere acquaintances. 

And when the same men quarrel over a woman, covertly or openly, 
beware of the consequences, for a very pretty feud is apt to ensue. 

It was Richard Dysart’s misfortune to be born the younger son 
in a family long in lineage but short in wealth. He was bred to the 
law, having hopes of family influence and preferment in that quarter, 
his own taste being for the army. But old Sir Arthur Dysart, his 
father, had his own way, and Rick religiously kept his terms and ate 
his dinners at the Temple. 

The elder brother, also named Arthur,—there had always been a 
Sir Arthur Dysart since Charles Second’s time,—was of a studious 
turn, being slight and dark in stature and complexion, presenting a 
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complete antithesis to his Berserk younger brother. In tastes and 
likings they were also at opposites. Arthur seldom shot over his 
father’s preserves; Rick was never so happy as when he had a gun 
over his shoulder and a good dog at heel. Arthur loved books and 
flowers and music, and was something of a colorist; Rick almost hated 
the sight of a book, and esteemed a ride to hounds worth more than a 
library of Elzevirs, and the merry toot of the huntsman’s horn prettier 
than a classic symphony. 

But it must not be inferred that Arthur was by any means a milk- 
sop,—he was a type of the modern English gentleman, than whom 
there is none finer on God’s footstool; and if his purusits were of the 
more peaceful order, he could, nevertheless, be trusted to hold his own 
anywhere and with anybody. 

Now, the Dysart acres were strictly entailed, and as a younger son 
Richard Dysart could not expect more than a modest inheritance. Old 
Sir Arthur had foreseen this, and managed to lay by a few hundreds 
which at his death he intended to bequeath to Rick to tide him over 
the briefless days that cdme to every budding barrister. Stella Dysart, 
the sister, was amply provided for, her mother’s jointure having been 
settled upon her absolutely. 

But the will, put off from day to day, was never made, and one 
morning the old Baronet came a cropper over his horse, was carried 
home with a broken neck, and a new Sir Arthur, tenth of his line, 
reigned at Denecroft. 

The latter was perfectly cognizant of his father’s intentions respect- 
ing his brother, and meant to scrupulously carry them out, when an 
unexpected obstacle occurred, to wit, a bitter and acrimonious quarrel 
betwixt the brothers. 

Marcia Churchill was the woman in the case, daughter of old Squire 
Churchill, the reigning beauty of at least three counties, at this time 
in the heyday of her social triumphs. 

Perhaps because Marcia Churchill and. Stella Dysart were repre- 
sentatives of two distinct types of beauty they were pretty close friends. 
Marcia might have stood for one of DuMaurier’s women, for she was 
tall and stately, patrician, and severely beautiful. Stella Dysart 
scarcely came up to her shoulder, being as petite and as pretty as a 
Dresden shepherdess. 

The four young people had known one another from childhood, 
when they romped together in the woods of Denecroft or roamed over 
the daisy meadows of Gatewood, the Churchill property. As boys the 
two Dysarts vied with each other as to who should be Marcia’s cham- 
pion, and with characteristic feminine impartiality she showered her 
favors upon each in turn. Now it was Arthur's week, and again 
Richard would be her knight. . 
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The rivalry continued, more quietly but fully as intense, after the 
brothers came back from Cambridge, but both of them feared to put 
the question of precedence to the test. Marcia went through two sea- 
sons scathless and apparently heart-free, so perhaps her mind was made 
up after all. 

If Arthur Dysart had the advantage of the heirship on his side 
and of nearness to the Churchill estates while Richard was grinding 
away at his lawbooks in London, the latter had his own little compen- 
sations, for he saw the girl constantly during the season, and lost no 
occasion of quietly keeping himself to the fore. Richard divined some- 
how that Arthur would not propose while his father lived, and so was 
content to wait, hoping the while that his own ship would come into 
port. 
Matters were at this stage of truce and tension when there came 
the news of Sir Arthur’s death. 

Richard went down for the funeral, and then it was discovered that 
there was no will. Immediately his position flashed upon him; he 
was absolutely dependent upon his brother’s bounty, for naturally his 
allowance stopped with the demise of his father. It also dawned upon 
him that now Marcia would be called upon to make her decision, and 
that she would perhaps prefer a baronet de facto and de jure to a 
penniless young barrister with no law and few facts in his favor. 

It is not surprising, then, that he felt very much like a modern 
Esau, and in no pleasant mood, when, on the third day after the funeral, 
as the brothers were at breakfast, the new Sir Arthur said, in his 
hesitating habit of speech: 

“ Hr—er—Rick, if you’re not going out this morning I should 
like a word with you.” 

Sir Arthur had what is called a bad manner; he was self-conscious 
and bashful to a degree; upon ordinary occasions he was apt to hesi- 
tate and falter and flounder, although at other times and upon topics 
where he was sure of his ground he could be terse and even epigram- 
matic. 

Rick looked up from his letters, and, being “in the dumps,” as he 
would have expressed it, merely grunted an assent. 

Nothing more was said until the meal was ended. Then, leaning 
back in his leather chair and lighting a cigar,—Sir Arthur abhorred 
tobacco,—he said sulkily, sarcastically giving his brother his title — 

“Well, ‘Sir Arthur,’ what is it?” . 

It was not a very inviting opening. Yet it may be conceded that 
fate had certainly not been kind to Richard. At bottom he loved his 
brother, and in his heart he knew that Sir Arthur wanted to do the 
right thing. But a perverse humor held him that morning, and he 
would make no effort at complaisance or conciliation. 
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Sir Arthur flushed painfully at Rick’s carelessly contemptuous tone. 
He rose and went to the window, where he stood in silence while the 
second-hand of the old clock ticked solemnly half-way round its dial. 

“{—I—want to put things right, old man,” he said at length, 
facing inward, towards Rick, who sat moodily smoking, his cigar tilted 
towards the ceiling. 

“Do you? That’s kind!” was the curt rejoinder. 

The Baronet looked at his brother in mute surprise; the hot color 
flamed in his sallow face and as suddenly left it paler than its wont. 
He had never before seen Rick like this. But he controlled himself 
and went on, a little more fluently, as though the other had not spoken. 

“Yes. I happen to know what father’s intentions were about 
money matters, and I am prepared to carry them out to the letter.” 

“ Did he tell you to do it?” inquired Rick laconically. 

“You remember he never spoke after they carried him home,” said 
Sir Arthur reproachfully, “but I knew from what he said to me at 
times that you were to be taken care of,—that you would have been 
provided for if there had been a will,—and I simply mean to act in 
his stead.” 

All this was certainly very fair and generous, and the Baronet 
looked expectantly at Richard for some signs of a relenting humor. 
But the perverse devil which clutched his heart-strings would permit 
no relaxation, and the only response was a monosyllabic and irri- 
tating,— 

“ Well?” 

Sir Arthur’s patience was giving way, and signs of the Dysart 
temper appeared in the shape of certain twitchings and indentations of 
the nostrils, yet he kept himself in hand wonderfully. 

“There is not much ready cash, Rick,—you know there never has 
been,” he went on, “ but father set aside certain sums which you were 
to have at his death. I believe the amount is now something like a 
couple of thousand pounds, and this shall be paid in to your account 
as soon as the lawyers can arrange it.” 

“Thanks awfully,” drawled Richard. He knew in his heart that 
Sir Arthur was acting nobly and generously, even as he would have 
acted had their positions been reversed. Yet back of it all was the 
knowledge, common to each, that a woman had come between them, 
that they both loved her, and that only one of them could possess her. 
This hardened both of them. 

But Richard had begun the interview badly, and the Dysart pride, 
which was fully as bad as the Dysart temper, would not let him descend 
from his lofty perch. And although he knew he was wronging his 
brother grievously by the suspicion, the fiend within compelled him to 
continue,— 
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** And so you wash your hands of me, and I can go to the devil with 
your two thousand pounds!” 

Sir Arthur’s patience was exhausted, and even his affection could 
not withstand this last thrust, coupled with what had gone before. 
Still, as Rick waxed hot, he grew cool. 

“It is a matter of complete indifference to me what you do or 
where you go,” he retorted icily. “I have done my duty. More you 
could not ask; more you shall not have. I wish you good-morning 
and a better temper !” 

With these words he turned away, and was for stepping out on the 
lawn. But in a couple of strides Richard was by his side, a strong 
hand on his shoulder, so as to swing him round, and they stood face to 
face, one as hot as molten iron, the other as cool as chilled steel. 

“ All very fine!” Rick sneered. ‘“ Now that you’ve got the title, I 
suppose you think you’ll capture the lady besides. But don’t be too 
sure |” 

The caddish thrust told. The Baronet quivered, and then steadied 
himself as does a good fencer when his enemy’s foil touches a vital 
spot. His eyes blazed, yet still he kept admirable outward control of his 
temper. With cool and cutting irony he rejoined: 

“If the lady gets you, I shall be the first to congratulate her on 
her exceedingly wise choice. She might do better. I do not see how 
she could do worse!” 

Then he passed out to the grass, paused, and again turned to 
where Richard stood, speechless with rage and chagrin, saying as though 
to a mere caller: 

‘I will order the gig round in an hour. There is a train at twelve- 
forty. I would not hurry you, or hint that I am the master here, but 
doubtless you will be glad to leave Denecroft.” 

And with a slight bow he passed round a turret angle, and Richard 
saw him no more. Thus the brothers parted. 

Half mad and blind with rage, mortification, and self-condemnation, 
Richard went to his room, tossed his traps into his bag, left direc- 
tions for the gig to bring it after him, and then started to walk to the 
station. 

Long before he reached London his better self regained the as- 
cendency, and bitterly he rued the wrong he had done his brother and 
the mess he had made of things. Pride forbade him to go back and 
apologize as he ought. Not a penny of that cursed money would he 
touch. He would leave England and carve out an independent for- 
tune for himself. 

But first he must see Marcia and find out if she too were among 
the things he had that day lost. 

Fortunately he found her “at home” and alone. It was the first 
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time they had met since his father’s death, and as she rose and came 
forward with outstretched hands to welcome him she said,— 

“TI knew you would come to me first upon your return.” 

Her words and her manner fell like balm on his storm-tossed and 
angry spirit, and something like a sob had to be gulped down before 
he could speak, and even then his eyes were suspiciously moist. 

““Yes,” he said, leading her to a seat, “and even now I am come 
to say good-by. I am leaving England,” he continued in answer to 
the mute and appealing inquiry in her eyes. 

“Leaving England!” she replied in deep contralto tones; “and 
why ?” 

“To make my fortune,” he answered as jauntily as he could. 

“ But surely——” she began, when he took the words out of her 
mouth. 

“ Oh, yes, Sir Arthur has done the handsome thing so far as money 
is concerned, but we’ve had a beastly row, and I can’t touch a penny. 
So I’m going away.” 

“A quarrel with Sir Arthur—going away!” she repeated dully, 
with dilated eyes. 

He nodded. “ But it was all my fault; I acted like a cad. I was 
mad with doubt and uncertainty. Arthur behaved like a Dysart,— 
practically ordered me off the premises, just as I’d have done if he 
had cheeked me. I’ve only myself to thank,” he concluded gloomily. 

Richard was very, very young, or he would have known that one 
of the surest ways to a woman’s heart is self-depreciation, especially 
when that woman is in love with a man. Because then she has the 
satisfaction of proving, among other things, that her idol is not made 
of clay. 

For Rick it was a relief thus to make confession, to look into her 
troubled eyes, their depths stirred for him, as he felt, and to divine 
that she at least would not be indifferent to his going. 

Marcia laid her cool palm on his hot hand, and unthinkingly left 
it there. In a moment he had covered it with the other, and held it 
imprisoned. 

“TI own I was in the wrong,” he reiterated. “But I was wild at 
the thought that perhaps I had lost everything. Marcia,” he went 
on, “ before I go you must choose once for all between the rich Baronet 
and the poor Barrister. You know what I mean, dear!” 

The warm color rose to her cheeks; her bosom palpitated; her 
breath came and went in fitful unison with its throbbings. He held 
her hands insistently, nor did she strive to withdraw them. Raising 
her eyes to his she said, while a half smile dimpled her mouth: 

“You foolish boy! the choice was made years and years ago, and— 
it isn’t the Baronet!” she faltered, as her head sunk on his shoulder. 
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“My darling!” he exclaimed, as he strained her yielding form to 
him, “do you mean it ?” 

“Yes,” she sighed blissfully; “it seems as if I had always loved 
you, Rick!” 

“ And will you wait for me, Marcia?” he queried. 

‘“‘For ever and always!” she rejoined, gladly and proudly, smiling 
at him through her happy tears. 

And thus they parted, plighting their troth. In a week Richard 
Dysart sailed for Cape Town, to try his luck in the diamond diggings. 


III. 

Ir is a far cry from the African veldt, with its tragedies and its 
strenuous struggles for Nature’s crude wealth, to the neighborhood of 
the most respectable Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, yet under her 
beneficent shadow there are equally fierce strivings for financial pres- 
tige and power. 

In a richly and newly furnished suite of offices in Mincing Lane 
there sat one morning a man whose word and fiat had in less than a 
year become a power in the “city.” Upon the outer door was embla- 
zoned in severely plain script the name “ Rossiter Kane.” 

His outer office was besieged, even as early as ten o'clock, by a 
motley crowd,—stock-brokers, promoters, solid men, with here and 
there a titled name, speculators, clerks, and messengers. The air 
teemed with suppressed excitement, and rumors of vast deals, enter- 
prises of monetary pith and moment, flew from lips to eager ears. The 
weekly press printed the wildest gossip concerning the man, and even 
in the West End clubs one caught his name tossed and bandied about 
from group to group. 

“ Most astonishing personality,” said the veteran stock-jobber, Mar- 
maduke Ashby, to some of his cronies. “How much is he worth? 
Ask me something easy, dear boy; I know he cleared a hundred thou- 
sand in Tires alone. Everything he touches turns out well. Kane’s 
lead is good enough for me!” 

“Who is he, and where did he come from?” queried another, not 
so well informed. 

“Says he’s an American,” was the answer, “but I know he came 
here direct from South Africa. He must have been in the diamond 
fields, for he marketed some of the finest uncut stones ever seen in 
Europe.” 

“ Yes, and that makes me think of another funny thing,” broke in 
young Lord Appleby; “he doesn’t seem to know any of the African 
gang. Wonder if he was ever an I. D. B.?” these cabalistic letters 
standing for “ illicit diamond buyer.” 

“Rot!” rejoined Ashby. “He doesn’t belong to the Barney Bar- 
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nato crowd, that’s all. Everything he does is well done, and there’s 
none of their heathenish display and barbaric ‘ push’ about Kane. He’s 
a gentleman at heart, whatever his origin, or I miss my guess. Why, 
he goes everywhere, and you'll find his name on the vee list 
of every hospital.and charity in London.” 

“T’d like to know how he does it,” sighed young Appleby, who 
took an occasional flyer in stocks. 

“Why don’t you ask him?” said one of the group jokingly. 

“TI did,” was the naive reply. “Says he, ‘I’ve starved, I’ve 
tramped, I’ve almost begged, but things came my way at last!’ ” 

“Sort of Orphic revelation, that,” laughed Renniss. “Do you 
suppose it can be true?” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder a bit; Ill wager a hat that those cool eyes 
and that smooth face have looked on some rare doings.” 

When Kane threw open his Park Lane mansion all the world and 
his wife flocked thither, no less to be seen than to see this enigma of a 
man who had literally captured the realms of fashion and finance 
single-handed. 

As he stood to receive his guests, with polished ease, as though to 
the manner born, one saw a man five feet ten inches in height, of rather 
spare yet hardy frame, delicately chiselled: features cleanly shaven as an 
abbé’s, with hair closely cropped, slightly tinged with gray at the tem- 
ples, and a pair of blue eyes that had a curious trick of dilating and 
contracting, of darkening and lightening, according to the mood that 
possessed their owner. In age he might be anywhere from thirty-five 
to fifty. 

On being presented to his host old General Sienstiet remarked,— 

“ They tell me you have been quite a traveller, Mr. Kane?” 

“T have seen quite a little of the world,’ was the smiling reply, 
“but very few know the ups and downs that have fallen to my lot. I 
was born in America, but my father I never saw to remember him. I 
was a waif, an outcast of the Sierra camps, adopted by an old miner. 
who had nothing to give me but his name and surname.” 

But for the interruption occasioned by the arrival of more guests 
Kane might have added that he had been a veritable Jack-of-all-trades, 
—teamster, mail-carrier, prospector, miner, and gambler in that free- 
for-all country known as “the West.” Drifting around the world to 
South Africa, he successively clerked ‘in an up-country store, dealt 
faro, and played the piano in dance-houses in Kimberley and Johan- 
nesburg, where he had also picked up some knowledge of the diamond 
country. 

“How had he come by his wealth in diamonds?” Found them, 
like many another man, of course. Success had come to him very 
suddenly,—a “strike,” he called it,—and then changed the subject. 
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Men sought his society for the market “tips” he could give; women 
liked him for the air of quiet power which pervaded every word and 
action. 

Said one titled dame to some intimates over their afternoon tea: 

“My dears, his house is a marvel of chaste elegance, and his 
weekly dinners are a dream! In his waking hours he is surrounded 
by crowds of clients, guests, or dependents. How he stands the pace 
is more than I can fathom, yet he is always smiling and debonair, cool 
and collected, and never at a loss for a timely word or a suitable re- 
mark. De Lacy says he seems equally at home with dowagers or 
débutantes, with dukes or cab-drivers, with money-kings or crossing- 
sweepers.” 

And it was true, every word of it. 

One episode, widely reported at the time, throws a flood of light 
upon the character of this much-canvassed personage. 

Kane had manipulated a big corner in “ Cochineal Consols,” one 
of the fancy stocks of the day, and had the market at his mercy. Among 
the “ shorts” was a small speculator named Ackerly, who on more than 
one occasion had run foul of Kane and his schemes. When “ settling 
day” came, Ackerly stood to be ruined if Kane chose to force matters. 
It so happened that his daughter, Rose Ackerly, who had been studying 
music, was to make her professional début the same night at Queen’s 
Hall. 

Upon the eventful morning that would seal her father’s fate she 
drove up to Kane’s office and besought an interview with the great 
man. Her eyes suffused with tears, and her voice trembling with 
emotion, she begged the financier’s indulgence for her father. 

- © Women should not meddle with such matters,” was Kane’s curt 
and stern comment. Then,— 

“ Does your father know of this visit ?” 

“No, oh, no, sir,” was the tremulous but evidently truthful reply. 

“You must understand, I am sure, Miss Ackerly, that it is merely 
the fortune of war, and ordinary usage in the city is no respecter of 
persons,” said Kane quietly, and then with a sudden change of manner 
and a genial smile he went on: “ But such a sweet supplicant must not 
go unrewarded. You may leave it to me,—your father shall not 
suffer.” 

He stopped her thanks with a wave of the hand, and then inquired: 

“ And how is your recital coming along? Can I be of any assist- 
ance there?” 

“If you only would!” the girl began timidly. ‘“ One needs so much 
influence in London, you know.” 

“Say no more,” said Kane quickly. “TI see how it is; you shall 
have a good house.” 
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Hardly was she gone, a new light shining in her pretty eyes, than 
Kane despatched a messenger for fifty guineas’ worth of seats, and put 
his secretary at work addressing notes to the more influential of his 
friends, begging their acceptance of the tickets enclosed, and bespeaking 
their attendance at the musicale. As a consequence, Rose Ackerly’s 
fortune was made. 

“T can be hard as nails,” Kane said when taxed with soft-hearted- 
ness anent this performance; “ Ackerly’s a cur and richly deserved to 
be made to squeal; but every man should know how to temper justice 
with mercy. I’ve been in too many tight places myself not to realize 
how it feels to be jumped on!” 

So there you have the unique personality, outward and inward, then 
newly launched in the cream of English society. 

No smart function was complete without him, and in response to 
his own lavish entertaining in town during the season, he was deluged 
with invitations to visit some of the most exclusive country houses in 
England for the shooting season. Being a bachelor, “ with not a rela- 
tive in the world,” as he said, he was naturally regarded as a big fish 
in the matrimonial swim, and might have married a titled beauty before 
the summer was over, thus reversing the accepted Anglo-American pro- 
cedure in recent years. 

In course of time Rossiter Kane’s round of autumn visits brought 
him to Denecroft. 


Three years had passed from the date of Richard Dysart’s self- 
expatriation. Time had brought no outward change in the lives of 
those hitherto concerned in this story. Stella Dysart was still reigning 
mistress at Denecroft. Sir Arthur, as may be imagined, lost no time 
in putting the all-important question to Marcia Churchill, only to be 
met with a gracious but kindly refusal and the tidings that his brother 
had been beforehand. Thenceforward he remained single, nor showed 
any signs of transferring his affections elsewhere. 

Marcia kept her troth, although little had been heard from the 
absent lad. A brace of letters in the first six months; then a long 
silence; finally a single impassioned appeal, enclosing his picture, for 
which she had asked, reiterating his undying love, begging her to wait 
for him, hinting at all sorts of bad luck, but intimating that a certain 
venture then impending would make or break him. After that, silence 
and suspense. 

True to his word, Sir Arthur paid in two thousand pounds to Rich- 
ard’s credit at the family bankers’, but it was never drawn against. 
Whatever he was doing, the boy was clearly determined to sink or swim 
by his own unaided efforts. The Baronet, on his part, felt too eply 
wounded to write or make any overtures at a reconciliation. 
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So Marcia waited, her beauty enhanced and spiritualized by her 
faithful love and daily hope. 

“ He will come back,” she said for the snasvaiils time. 

“Of course he will,” echoed Stella, for Rick had been her favorite 
brother, and in these latter days she and Marcia learned to love each 
other as sisters, and jokingly vowed to live together as old maids to 
the end of the chapter. 

Rossiter Kane had met Stella Dysart in town, likewise Marcia 
Churchill. With the former he appeared to be at once empressé, and 
it would be hard to say which of the two girls liked him best. With 
Sir Arthur too he got along famously, for his was the happy faculty 
of adapting himself, chameleon-like, to the surroundings or the person 
with which or with whom he happened for the moment to be brought 
in contact. He could interest himself in Sir Arthur’s old manuscripts 
and early Italian canzonets, although, as he quietly confessed to Stella, 
he had no personal appreciation of their beauty or their value. 

“T started too late in life, Miss Dysart,” he would say, “and what 
I need most is some kind person to take pity on me, become my mentor, 
and lick me into shape, as we used to say out West.” 

It needed no oracle to interpret the inference. Rossiter Kane, had 
the nomination been left to him, would have chosen his mentor then 
and there, and the post would have possessed a life tenure. 

Evidently Kane’s time had come at last, and he was hard hit. He 
had escaped the meshes and the machinations of managing mammas 
all through the season, only to surrender at discretion to this motherless 
girl whose thoughts were more for her absent brother than for the 
chances of picking up a husband. 

And then, of course, she had not known him very long or very 
well. But this was a matter that could readily be remedied by a mas- 
ter-mind, and Kane took care that Stella Dysart should have plenty of 
chance to become acquainted with him in the two weeks he spent under 
the Baronet’s roof. 

Day after day, although a splendid shot, he _" decline to go 
out with the other guns; morning after morning found him at her 
side in long rides through the Dorset woods and uplands; night after 
night in the drawing-room he strove, like Othello, to awaken her interest 
by recounting strange tales of adventure by flood and field of which, 
it is but fair to say, he was only occasionally the hero. 

Nor were his efforts wholly in vain. Stella Dysart was half-won 
when her curiosity was excited and her expectation aroused by the 
many moods of this extraordinary man. 

From the instant of their first meeting, Rossiter Kane determined 
to win her for his wife. Thenceforward life had but one object for 
him, and if ever a pure and unsullied affection for a spotless maiden 
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could redeem a man and lift him out of his lurid past, here was cer- 
tainly such an occasion. 

Akin to every other man born of woman, Rossiter Kane was a 
compound of good and evil, with the evil predominating at times, not 
from love thereof, but from force of circumstances. 

A modern satirist has registered the truthful saying that it is easy 
to be virtuous on five thousand a year. Kane the pariah, the outcast, 
forced to live by his wits, took life at a vastly different viewpoint from 
Kane the millionaire. A change of fortune killed off the weeds, 
and gave the innate and dormant good in his character a chance to 
fructify. 

If he could only have blotted out certain cruel memories of strata- 
gems and spoils his present outlook would have been serene and full 
of promise. 

IV. 

Over the Karroo Desert the stars paled and the dawn broke swiftly. 
From every kloof there floated pale wisps and wreaths of silver mist, 
out of which the flat-topped kopjes rose like islands in a ghostly sea. 
The surface of the Mooi River was hidden by a thicker pall of this same 
fog. 

With the coming of the sun there came a merry breeze, which 
swept kloof and kopje clean as with an invisible besom, and anon the 
waters of the little river sparkled and rippled in the glorious sunshine 
of a new day. 

But it was yet cold,—horribly cold,—reminding one of the hill 
country of North India. Gradually the sun gets in his work, and the 
chill of the air gives place to a genial warmth which before the meridian 
will turn to an oppressive heat. 

An antelope and its mate came trotting to the water’s edge to drink, 
but ere quenching their thirst sniffed the air suspiciously, and then 
galloped off down-stream, their hard little hoofs rattling like castanets 
over the stones. A hundred yards off the wild creatures halted and 
gazed timorously back. 

On the bank, by the gray embers of a dead fire, lay a ghastly thing, 
huddled shapelessly in a heap, the clothing soiled and dusty, a great 
reddish-brown stain on the khaki jacket, the ends of a waving brown 
beard matted and clotted with the blood which had dripped and oozed 
and discolored the light, clayey soil. : 

Richard Dysart! Alive?—perhaps. Dead?—if not, he surely soon 
will be unless succor comes. 

Down the little kloof through which the old wagon had creaked so 
cheerfully the day before there stole like shadows two dusky Kaffir 
boys. Timidly they gained its shelter, and cautiously peered through 
the spokes of the heavy wheels. 
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They point eagerly at the recumbent figure, and chatter to each 
other in their queer, clicking speech. Then, looking fearfully around 
and over their shoulders, they advance, and Joey drops on his knees 
beside his master. 

“ Baas, Baas!” he whines, and with thumb and ceetenee raises an 
eyelid to see if there be left any life. 

The blue and parched lips move, and there is a whispered moan: 

“Water! Water!” 

The other boy looks on stupidly and stolidly, but Joey dashes to 
the wagon for a tin cup, which he fills at the stream, and raising the 
head of the sorely wounded man,.manages to tilt some of the blessed 
liquid down his throat. 

Catching sight of the neck of a flask protruding from the sufferer’s 
pocket, Joey sends some brandy chasing after the water, and the vivify- 
ing effect of the cordial is almost magical. 

Dysart opened his eyes, drew a few shuddering breaths, and then 
managed to sit up, supporting himself with one hand while he pressed 
the other to his wounded side. 

At sight of the blood-stained jacket and the dark pool which dis- 
colored the ground there were more excited Kaffir clicks, while the 
poor, faithful, half-famished blacks watched their master anxiously. 

Slowly and painfully the details of the tragedy came back to his 
throbbing and fever-parched brain. His gaze sought the ground on 
either hand, then he groaned: 

“Robbed! The damned hound!” 

Reaching out his hand for the precious flask, he took another gulp 
of its contents, and then made as if he would rise, but fell back, help- 
less as a child. His limbs were cramped and stiff with the night’s 
exposure to a freezing temperature, and he was, besides, awfully weak 
from loss of blood. 

But Dysart knew what must be done if he would save his life, and 
so he whispered,— 

“Strip me, Joey.” 

Tenderly as women the boys did his bidding. Slowly and amid 
many smothered exclamations of pain they got his belt and jacket off; 
then his heavy flannel shirt, and a silk undershirt,—the last refusing to 
budge until all around the wound had been well wetted. Then was 
disclosed an angry red puncture just below and a little to the left of 
the right armpit. There was a larger and more jagged wound at the 
back, where the heavy-calibre bullet had ploughed its exit, lodging be- 
tween the flesh and the clothing, whence it dropped to the ground as the 
last garment was removed. 

Joey picked it up with a click and a grin of astonishment and 
handed it to Richard, who coolly slid it into his trousers-pocket, Under 
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his directions the wound was washed clean, and then carefully ban- 
daged with the silk shirt torn into strips. 

By this time the warming sun had done its genial work, and Dy- 
sart’s legs were thawed out. So, by dint of both boys bracing them- 
selves and tugging on his sound arm he managed to stagger to his feet 
and totter to the wagon, where, after much boosting and groaning on 
their part and his, he was made fairly comfortable on the heavy mat- 
tress which covered the bed of the conveyance. Then the wounded 
man collapsed. 

The days ran into weeks, and the weeks mounted into months before 
the lonely adventurer began to mend. Fever wasted him to a skeleton ; 
malaria sapped his vitality. Help there was none within a hundred 
miles; he could not stand the jolting of the wagon, and in his lucid 
moments he sternly vetoed Joey’s offers to go for help. He knew what 
that would mean,—a rush of strangers to his claim. 

So there, on the banks of the Mooi River, he fought his second fight 
with death, tended and nursed only by his faithful Kaffirs—and won 
out at last! 

All through those weary weeks, in the intervals of delirium and 
the tedium of convalescence, he planned and plotted vengeance on the 
miscreant who had robbed him. He would chase him round the world 
and back again if need be! Daily and hourly he looked for a rush of 
diamond-seekers to the new field. That they did not come proved 
that the unknown robber must have kept his own counsel, and was 
doubtless far enough away enjoying the fruits of his unholy spoil. 

But there were enough shining stones left on the beach to make 
another fortune,—several fortunes, in fact,—and Dysart was still a 
rich man. 

The first thing was to get to the coast, and easily divining that the 
criminal would make for the nearest seaport rather than for Kimberley 
or Pretoria, Richard determined to strike for Ladysmith, at that time 
the nearest town whence ran the railroad for Durban. 

It was on a bright morning late in the South African spring when 
the word was given to inspan and trek once more, to the huge delight 
of Joey and his brother. The oxen had waxed fat over their long idle- 
ness, and good speed might be looked for. 

The little party reached Ladysmith without mishap further than 
the loss of two of the cattle from drinking “ red water.” There Dysart 
disposed of. some of his smallest stones, so as not to excite too much 
inquiry, suitably rewarded Joey and the other boy with a handful of 
yellow sovereigns apiece, made them a present of a new wagon and a 
dozen oxen, entered and proved his claim to the new field on the Mooi, 
replenished his wardrobe, got a shave, a haircut, and a bath, and then 
was ready to turn amateur detective. 
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He stumbled on his first clew by accident. 

“A middlin’ fine passel o’ stones, Bister Dysart,” said one of the 
dealers, a little Houndsditch Jew named Moses Plish, to whom he sold 
a small part of his find, after the purchase was concluded. “There 
vas another gent ’ere avile ago vith jest sich a lot; in a steamin’ ’urry 
’e wos too!” 

“Indeed ?” said Richard, as nonchalantly as possible, keeping his 
eyes averted lest old Plish should espy their angry gleam. 

“Yessir; a cool an’ ’aughty customer ’e was! ‘’Ow much for the 
lot,’ sezzee, ‘an’ no qvestions arsed?’ I ’ad done a leetle business vith 
‘im afore, an’ I knowed ’is vays!” 

“That’s curious,” said Richard. “I wonder if I have ever met 
your man? I don’t mind telling you, Plish, that I’ve located and 
proved a new claim, and I supposed I was first on the ground. But 
you can never be sure. What did you say his name was?” 

“T didn’t sy, Bister Dysart,” said Plish, with a cunning grin, “’cos 
I never ’eard it,—leastways ’is genooine nyme; ven I see ’im afore, a 
matter o’ two or three years back, ’e useter play the pianner. in a 
dance-’ouse in Durban.” 

“H-m-m,” mused Dysart, drumming on the dirty table. “ What 
was this chum like, Plish ?” 

“Tall an’ thin, sorter grizzly ’air, with vite ’ands and long fingers 
like a voman’s. But all this ’ere’s strickly confidenshul an’ atween 
ourselves, Bister Dysart, like as vun gent to another.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” assented Richard, quietly pocketing the invidiously: 
impudent classification. “It doesn’t really matter, you know. 
Thought I might know the beggar,” and he rose to go. 

“?Ere’s somethin’ ’e left be’ind ’im, sir,” said Plish, who had been 
rummaging in a drawer, displaying a dirty canvas bag. 

Rick seized it and went to the open door to examine it. 

Sure enough, it was the canvas bag of which he had been looted on 
the bank of the Mooi! Turning again to the Jew, he inquired as care- 
lessly as possible,— : 

“You don’t mean to tell me he had this full of stones?” 

“Oh, no, Bister Dysart, not by no manner o’ means; I only saw 
abart a ’andful,” was the reply. 

“T’ll keep this bag, Plish, if you’ve no objections,” said Richard, 
stowing it away carefully. 

“Don’t bention it, Bister Dysart, sir,” was the affable reply. 

“ One more question, Plish, and I’m done,” said Richard. “ Which 
way was your friend travelling, do you suppose?” He had risen, and 
stood carelessly flicking his boot with his riding-whip, yet much de- 
pended upon the reply he should receive. 

“TI ’appen to know ’e vent ’round to Cape Town by the first 
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steamer,” said Plish. “ But all this is strickly pers’nal an’ privit, Bister 
Dysart, sir,” he whined, for something in Richard’s manner told him 
he had been talking too much. 

“ Quite so,” was the terse answer, and with a parting nod off he 
swung down the wide and sunny street. 

A week later he landed in Cape Town, where, in the process of 
forming a company to work the new claim, and arranging for the 
shipment to London and the insurance of the remainder of his stones, 
he was able to make a few cautious and casual inquiries about the man 
of whom he was in search. Not much could be gleaned, yet enough to 
convince him that the trail led in the direction he was himself most 
anxious to pursue,—namely, to England. 

He left Cape Town nine months and more behind the other. For 
clews he possessed a rather hazy personal description which might or 
might not be trustworthy, a dirty canvas bag, and a 44-calibre bullet. 


On board the steamer running around from Durban to Cape Town 
Richard Dysart still further added to his stock of information. 

He was accosted on deck one morning by a certain Sergeant Cup- 
ples, one of the special force detailed to patrol in plain clothes the 
various steamship lines on the watch for contraband diamonds and 
smugglers thereof. 

To his surprise, he learned that his own movements since arriving 
at Ladysmith were perfectly well known, and this led to some confi- 
dential talk concerning the devious ways of the I. D. B., which proved 
especially interesting to our friend. 

“What moonshining is to the Southern States of America, what 
counterfeiting is at home and abroad, what the slave-trade was a few 
years ago, so is the present day illicit trade in diamonds in South 
Africa,” said Cupples. “In the estimation of legitimate mine-owners 
and traders it may be set down as ‘the sum of all villainies.? Despite 
the utmost vigilance of the Cape Police and an army of secret agents, . 
stones are annually smuggled out of the country to the tune of thou- 
sands of pounds.” 

“ How can the authorities manage to cover such a vast field with 
any degree of success?” inquired Rick. 

“Well, you see, the camps and productive fields are all known, 
mapped, and located. These outlets are watched, and their output is 
pretty accurately known from month to month. So also with the 
towns inland, and the coastwise cities like Durban, Delagoa Bay, Port 
Elizabeth, and Cape Town itself. The ‘fences’ are also known and 
kept under close surveillance, and there is one of our men on every 
outgoing steamer.” 

Dysart nodded; much of this was already familiar to him. 
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“ But suppose a new field is discovered,—a man might become legit- 
imately possessed of stones in that way?” he ventured. 

“You are referring to your own case,” said the police-agent with 
a smile; and then, in answer to the other’s mute query: “ We know 
all about you, Mr. Dysart. In the first place, you declared and proved 
your claim according to law; in the second place; Moses Plish ‘ gave 
you away’ before you’d been out of his place an hour!” 

“The devil he did!” exclaimed Richard. “I wonder if he did as 
much for my predecessor ?” 

Sergeant Cupples looked at him narrowly from under the peak of 
his steamer cap, took a few turns along the deck, and then said 
quietly : 

“T’m on that case myself. Better let me have the whole story, 
Mr. Dysart. Being a mine-owner, you are as much interested in this 
matter as I am.” 

“ And a good deal more,” said Richard quietly. So, in the seclu- 
sion of a little nine-by-twelve stateroom on the Lanark Castle, the story 
of the grim tragedy on the Mooi River was for the first time told to 
the ear of a white man. 


At its conclusion: 
“We can run him down, Mr. Dysart,—that’s certain. But whether 


we can hold him is another matter. You can charge highway robbery 
with intent to kill, and it’s twenty years in Portland Prison if he’s 
convicted. But I question whether the loot would come under the 
statute of illicit diamonds, because at the time of the seizure the claim 
had not been entered and proved.” 

“'That’s quite to my liking,” exclaimed Richard, who had begun 
to fear that his private vengeance might be balked. “It’s a personal 
matter between him and me, and I’d like to deal with the rascal myself 
in my own way. You have no clew as to his identity ?” 

“ Not a particle beyond the personal description of old Plish,” was 


the regretful reply. 
V. 


In due time Rossiter Kane attained the height of his ambition, and 
became a landed proprietor in a country where the possession of a 
few acres is the patent of solidity and gentility, and the “Open, 
sesame” to sundry other good things. 

A charming little estate in Hampshire, consisting of park and wood- 
land, carved out of a corner of the New Forest, with a dainty old house 
built by Vanbrugh, was on the market, and he promptly secured it. 
Not the least of its attractions lay in the fact that, although in another 
county, it was within riding or driving distance of both Denecroft and 
Gatewood. “The Cedars” was its name, and to celebrate his new 
ownership Kane determined to give a “ pheasant ball” in his accus- 
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tomed lavish manner of entertaining. With the event itself we have 
not much concern, but it brought certain matters to a crisis, as he 
intended it should. 

Other things fell out not so entirely to his liking. 

On a bright autumn morning Kane rode over to Denecroft, osten- 
sibly to announce the forthcoming function in person, and inquired for 
Miss Dysart. 

“This is very kind of you, Mr. Kane,” said Stella, after his saluta- 
tions were made and the object of his call announced. 

He bowed his acknowledgments over the little hand, and at her 
bidding seated himself near by. 

“T trust your brother is well?” he inquired. 

She started. “Oh, Sir Arthur, you mean? Yes, he is as usual, 
thank you. When you said ‘my brother’ it-took me by surprise for a 
moment; all this morning I have been thinking of my poor brother 
Richard.” 

“T think I understand,” he said simply, eyes and voice full of sym- 
pathy. 

“ We have had no news of him for more than a year,” she went on. 
“Mr. Kane, report says you know South Africa like a book; is it 
possible you could have met Rick?” 

There was a wealth of yearning in her tones, such as Kane would 
have liked to see evoked on his own account. ; 

“South Africa is a wide country, Miss Dysart,” he rejoined. 
“ Where was your brother when you last heard from him ?” 

“ At Kimberley, I think.” 

“Ah! I suppose he went by his own name?” he ventured, and 
then, in answer to her glance of surprise, implying that no Dysart 
would stoop to travel under an alias, “ because, you know, lots of new 
chums out there do drop their pe patronymics, and no one » ae 
the worse of them in somneyaenite” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” she replied doubtingly. “Rick never - 
said anything about it.” | 

“You may be certain that if I had ever heard your name out there, . 
Miss Dysart, recent events would prove an undoubted reminder. But 
I am morally sure I never met your brother. Tell me all you care 
to,—I may be able to help you.” 

And thus invited, she briefly outlined for him the story of Rick’s 
exile. 

“It’s a common. enough story,” said Kane: “ Hundreds of young 
Englishmen leave the old country with no better excuse and no better 
prospects than he had, and after a few ups and downs become successful 
in one of a dozen ways open to men of courage and conviction. Take 
my own case,” he concluded, smiling. 
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Her looks brightened, and his cheery words seemed to give her re- 
newed confidence. 

“ Could you show me his picture?” he continued. “I never forget 
a face, and if we have ever met I can tell you in an instant.” 

“The only photograph I have was taken long before Rick left 
England, and I am afraid it would not assist your memory, Mr. Kane. 
But Miss Churchill has one which was done in South Africa less than 
two years ago, I should think.” 

“The very thing!” he exclaimed. “I purpose riding over to Gate- 
wood, and will let you know the result.” 

“ T—we—shall be so grateful to you, Mr. Kane, for any news or 
encouragement. When I sit here talking to you about the Cape it 
seems as if Rick were not so far away after all!” And she flashed him 
a dazzling smile through the tears which would flow all unbidden at the - 
memory of the exile. 

Kane rose as if to go, and Stella rose too. He had started for 
Denecroft that morning of set purpose to propose to the girl, but the 
conversation was taking a turn that he had not foreseen, and one 
which might or might not form a propitious prelude to what he wanted 
to say. 

However, he was not the man to shrink from a slight obstacle, 
and to leave Denecroft without having spoken his rede would seem 
tco much like a repulse or a defeat. So he determined to make it now 
or never. But he must not be too precipitate. 

Despite his supreme confidence in his lucky star, Kane knew per- 
fectly well that in thus raising his eyes to an alliance with an English 
girl of rank and fortune the chances were dead against him. A year 
ago her world did not know his name. Had they met two years ago 
he shuddered to think of what their relative positions would have been. 
He knew very well that it was his wealth alone which now enabled him 
to meet her on even terms, and he realized clearly that unless he could 
impress his personality and his manhood upon her, mere money would 
profit him nothing. 

Could he make himself indispensable to this gentle and high-born 
English maiden,—he, the erstwhile adventurer and outcast? At least, 
he could try! It should be the fight of his life! If the way to Stella’s 
heart lay through her regard for the absent and long-lost brother, why, 
Rossiter Kane could be counted upon to play the sympathetic part 
desired. So he deftly took up his cue, saying in answer to her last 
words : 

“To say that I am highly honored by your confidence but faintly 
expresses my sentiments, Miss Dysart. Indeed, I am glad you con- 
fided in me, for it shows you do not regard me as an utter out- 
lander.” 
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He paused, and her eyes met his ardent gaze. In that moment, 
in that glance, the whole of life was changed for these two. 

With woman-like intuition she divined his drift, and although up 
to that time she had not distinctly realized his passionate admiration 
of her, or that she was being wooed, the instant’s discovery of it was, 
if anything, pleasurable rather than otherwise. But she did not— 
could not—reply, and Kane took up the burden of his tale. 

“Forgive me if I speak of myself,” he said. “ My life has been 
a rough one, and I have had neither the leisure nor the desire for the 
society of women,—until lately,—until I met you. Then newer and 
sweeter hopes arose. From the very first moment I loved you with 
all the strength of my manhood, and I determined, if I might, to win 
the priceless treasure of your love.” 

He advanced a pace, and took her unresisting hand in his. It was 
characteristic of the man that at this crisis he indulged in no special 
pleading, but went straight to the point. 

Stella’s golden head sunk lower and lower, until he could not see 
her face. But the little hand was not withdrawn. Bending over her 
he went on: , 

“Miss Dysart,” he said, “all that I am, all that I hope to be, all 
that I have, I lay at your feet, but they cannot outweigh my love. 
Will you be my wife?” 

. There was no answer. She stood before him, nervously clasping 
and unclasping her fingers, her head with its aureole of sunny hair so 
drooped that her face was hid from view. Kane could not see her 
eyes,—a glance into their depths would perchance have apprised him 
how to proceed, but he was forced to “ go it blind,” as he would have 
said concerning some mere business venture. 

“T know it looks like cool presumption for a man from nowhere 
in particular to aspire so high, Miss Dysart,” he went on in a deep 
undertone that she alone could hear. “The prisoner throws himself 
unreservedly upon the mercy of his judge. I’m unworthy of you in 
every sense,” he said, with that complete self-abasement which the 
strongest and most unscrupulous men feel when in the presence of a 
-pure and innocent woman, “save that I love you, and you alone. I 
never said that to a girl before,” he continued, as if the thought had 
just occurred to him that perhaps she might be hesitating for fear 
that a man of his years was not as heart-free as he was foot-free. 
“ Cannot you give me a little hope?” he urged. “ Will you marry me, 
Stella ?” : 

Stella Dysart was no mere chit of a girl in her teens. Men had 
made love to her, and even proposed to her, before this, but never the 
right man. From the first she had been interested in Rossiter Kane. 
There was a strenuous air about him, the quiet insistence of a “ mas- 
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terful man” who will carry his point in the end, that appeals to every 
masterless woman. 

Now that the question of questions was put and demanded an 
answer, she was surprised to find that what she had deemed mere 
friendly feeling and interest really deserved a much nearer and dearer 
name. She found in her own heart a smoldering response to his appeal 
which leaped into flame at his behest. 

Quietly he waited for her answer. But still the little head was 
bent. He drew her to him, and caressingly tilted her chin so that she 
must perforce lift her eyes to his. 

Her face was suffused with rosy color, and her eyelashes were i 
but surely they were happy tears, and it was with smiling lips that she 
whispered as she nestled to his side,— 

“Tf you wish it,—yes !” 

“Wish it! Oh my darling, my queen!” he exclaimed, and his 
lips met hers in love’s first sweet caress. 

He was in no haste to be gone now, but led her to a téte-d-téte and 
took his place beside her. 

“T am the happiest man in England,” he said fervidly, devouring 
her with his eyes. For answer she breathed a happy sigh. 

“Sir Arthur must be told, I suppose,” he said tentatively, after 
an interchange of sweet confessions and confidences. 

“Oh, not yet, please,” she pleaded. “ Not for a few days. I feel 
so selfish, enjoying all this happiness, when at this moment poor Rick 
may be in trouble or in danger!” 

“Qonfound your Rick!” was Kane’s inward objurgation, but out- 
wardly he was all sympathy and interest. 

“We must find him,” he said, in quietly confident tones. “He is 
my brother now, you know.” A rosy blush flooded face and forehead 
at these words, but timidly seeking his hand she exclaimed : 

“If you want to make me sincerely happy and leave no cloud be- 
tween us, you will find my brother! Then you may speak to Sir Arthur 
as soon as you like!” nodding her head vivaciously. 

“Tt is a bargain,” Kane returned, and with a farewell caress he 
took his leave, elated, happy, triumphant, a better man in thought and 
intention than he had ever been before. 

Mounting his horse, he rode rapidly through the park to Gatewood, 
and found Marcia Churchill at home, by whom he was graciously re- 
ceived as a whilom acquaintance and now a near neighbor. 

After presenting his invitation to the coming ball at the Cedars 
he broached the second object of his call. 

“Miss Dysart was speaking about her brother Richard this morn- 
ing,” he said, “and she wondered if I had ever met him at the Cape. 
I could not recall him by name, but asked her for a photograph. She 
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sent me here, saying you possessed one taken since he went abroad. 
May I see it?” 

Surely,” she said. “I will get it for you.” 

The abrupt naming of Richard’s name by a comparative stranger 
unnerved this usually strong and self-contained nature, and her agita- 
tion was perceived and noted by Rossiter Kane, who drew his own 
sapient conclusions. 

Marcia rose and went to a side table, saying the while, to cover her 


show of feeling,— 
“We were children together, Mr. Kane, and we all love Richard 


very dearly.” 

She returned, bearing in her hand a carte-de-visite, which she gave 
him, saying simply: 

“Here is his latest picture. It was taken in Cape Town, as you 
see, nearly two years ago.” 

Kane took the bit of pasteboard, and with a ceremonious “ Pardon 
me!” went to the window the better to see. 

It was lucky for him that he did this, and that his face was turned 
from Marcia’s watchful eyes, quickened by love and eager with hope 
deferred, for, strong man and iron-willed as he was, Kane staggered 
and would have fallen but for a timely grasp of the heavy window- 
curtain. 

He held in his hand the picture of the face he remembered only 
too well,—the features of which, distorted in agony, were ever before 
him, branded on his eyeballs in hues of fire night and day, and which 
he had last seen for a few tragic moments in a ruddy glare by the 
Mooi River many months before! 

The sweat stood on his forehead in great beads, and a mist clouded 
his vision. But the man’s despotic will triumphed, and pulling himself 
together he faced inward again, his back to the light, and said as 
quietly as he could,— 

“No; it is as I thought, Miss Churchill, we never met.” 

The deliberate, cold-blooded lie scorched his soul, for if his surmise 
were correct, Richard Dysart was more than life to the proud beauty 
who confronted him. 

“ But I will have some inquiries —, he went on, “ and perhaye 

T shall have good news for you soon.” 

How he managed to make his adieus and get out of the house de 
cently and in order Kane never knew. He found himself astride his 
horse once more, and cantering down the-chestnut avenue leading to 
the high-road. There he let the animal down to a walk, and began 
to look the appalling situation in the face. 

“God in heaven!” he muttered, “I killed him in cold blood; and 
those two women would hate me for life if they knew!” 
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Hell itself and the torments of lost souls, of which we read, may 
be nothing more than the pangs of a guilty and remorseful conscience. 
Kane’s worst enemies,—and he had many,—would have been satisfied 
could they have seen him now, racked by unavailing regret, tortured 
by the thought that the dead body of Richard Dysart must effectually 
sunder him from the only woman he had ever loved. 


VI. 

THE following nights were sleepless ones for Rossiter Kane. The 
Cedars was full of guests, assembled for the house-warming and the 
ball. Scarcely a minute could he call his own. It was only after 
the last bedroom candlestick had vanished from the hall table, and the 
final brandy-and-soda “peg” had been quaffed in the billiard-room, 
that he might deem himself at liberty to indulge his thoughts. Then, 
in the silence and seclusion of his own chamber, he could face his 
trouble, and realize that his fondest hopes were smashed beyond repair. 

Retribution in scarlet letters was burned in indelible characters 
upon his brain, and he, the envied of all his guests, was really the 
most miserable and the most to be pitied. Yet he presented a smiling 
front, and none amid all the gay and careless throng dreamed of the 
viper gnawing at his vitals. 

“What shall I do? What can I do?” he groaned to himself in 
anguish. Confession, restitution, repentance,—of what avail would 
these be? 

Stella Dysart might forgive, but could she forget? Never would 
she take to her bosom her brother’s slayer, of that he felt assured. And, 
to do the man justice, that innate sense of right and wrong which is 
implanted in the worst of our race made him recoil with horror from 
the consequences of such a union. 

And yet he loved her,—how deeply, how sincerely, he began to 
realize now that this bloody barrier was set between them. Could he 
give her up? Never! 

So he began to temporize. Nothing was known. His crime could 
never be discovered. Richard Dysart was long ago food for the asvo- 
gels. Stella need never learn the truth unless he chose to tell it. Let 
her Rick be forgotten, as he would be in time, swiftly sinking out of 
sight in the maelstrom of life, merely another name added to the long 
roll of the missing. 

Tossed and torn by such conflicting agonies of thought, the lurid 
hours went by for Rossiter Kane until it wanted but two days to the 
climax of the festivities. He had seen Stella but once since his dec- 
laration, and then she was not alone, but he knew that she would think 


it strange if he did not call. 
Then arose another dilemma. She would be sure to ask him about 
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Richard’s picture, and what could he say? His soul shrank from the 
thought of more deceit; he had meant that their page of life should 
be henceforth white and unsullied by falsehood or guile. 

So he sparred for time, and wrote her daily, urging his duties as 
host in excuse for not being where his heart was, and telling her also 
that, in fulfilment of his promise, he was going to London for a few 
hours to set on foot inquiries about her brother. 

Not that he expected any news,—the dead do not come back,—but 
the man’s death might possibly have been bruited at the Cape, in which 
case it would be well for him to know the precise nature of the reports. 
Then too he wanted to be able to say truthfully that he had actually 
set the sleuths at work. 

Arrived in the city, he went first of all to Lloyds, where he spent a 
morning poring over the files of all the South African papers. Not a 
syllable, not a line, could he find bearing upon the disappearance of 
Richard Dysart. 

One solitary item alone rewarded his close and anxious scrutiny, 
and that reported the locating of a new diamond field on the Mooi 
River. 

“ Ah,” he said to himself, “then it has leaked out!” He knew the 
hateful spot only too well. 


Then he visited a well-known private-inquiry office in a street off 
the Strand, where he left minute instructions for prosecuting the 
search at the Cape. 

“Spare no expense; use the cable freely; send your best detectives ; 
find the young man, alive or dead, and send me the smallest item of 


news !” 

Such a commission, from a man of such social and commercial 
prominence, was safe to be worked up quickly and thoroughly. Kane 
felt that he ran no risk in thus displaying his personal interest in 
what was, after all, a very natural manner. 

The mere act of being busy, even on this partially fictitious errand, 
served to steady his nerves, and he returned to the Cedars fortified for 
his interview with his affianced. With a sort of blind defiance of fate 
he determined to let matters drift for a few days. 

Stella he saw on the morning after his return, and was lavishly 
rewarded for his quick compliance with her maiden request. 

“How good and thoughtful you are!’ she exclaimed, the love- 
light in her eyes. “If you _ inna of:us,—if you were Rick’s own 
brother,—you could not do more.” 

The bitter-sweet of her praises moved iil thrilled him more deeply 
than he would have believed possible one short year ago, and again 
his conscience smote him. But he was none the less alert to seize the 


opening thus afforded him. 
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“ Remember you have yourself given me the best of all rights to 
help you,” he murmured, “and when you give me your sweet self I 
shall be a brother to Rick and something nearer and dearer to you.” 

She suffered his caress with an altogether happy abandon. Then 
suddenly : 

“ Marcia was here yesterday,” she said. “She tells me Rick’s pho- 
tograph revealed nothing,—suggested no one to you?” 

He shook his head mutely, and inwardly thanked his stars that the 
form of the question he had been dreading made a verbal lie un- 
necessary. 

“Rest assured,” he said aloud, “that if your brother is anywhere 
on God’s footstool we shall hear of him. These temporary disappear- 
ances are quite common in all the new lands. A man hears of a new 
diamond field or a new gold reef, or goes elephant hunting for ivory up- 
country, and only his immediate companions could tell you his exact 
whereabouts, Suddenly he reappears, sound as a dollar and rich as 
Croesus. Total disappearances are very rare occurrences, I assure you. 
Rick may return to civilization any day, and laugh at us all for worrying 
about him.” 

She hung upon his words with parted lips and wide-open eyes. 

“You give me new courage!” she exclaimed resolutely. “ Until 
we hear the worst I shall believe and hope that all will turn out as 
you say.” 

Kane breathed freely once more. Another dangerous cape was 
weathered, and the episode of the photograph might be regarded as 
closed. Stella’s confidence in him was supreme. A new hope shone 
in her eyes,—or was it the reflex light of her own newly found hap- 
piness ? 

Now, it had been Kane’s original intention to make the ball the 
occasion for announcing to society his betrothal to Miss Dysart, and 
at the same time to introduce her as the future mistress of the Cedars. 
But Stella’s plea for delay frustrated this,—and fortunately so in view 
of Kane’s terrible discovery. 

Nevertheless, he looked forward to receiving her in his own sitlindtle 
before all his guests, much as a débutante anticipates her coming-out. 
But destiny was about to hurl another thunderbolt at his head. 

Upon the morning of the eventful day a mounted groom galloped 
up to the Cedars requesting to see Kane in person. Being shown into 
the library, where the master happened to be alone, he delivered a letter 
marked “ Urgent” underscored three times, addressed in Stella’s hand, 
saying,— 

“Miss Dysart requests an immediate answer, if you please, sir.” 

With nervous forebodings he broke the seal, but the news it con- 
tained far outran his fears, and might have staggered a stronger mind 
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than his. In his excitement he hardly noticed the affectionate begin- 
ning, which at another time would have filled him with delight. 


“My DEAREST RossITER: Rejoice with us,—my brother 
Richard has returned alive and well. He arrived in England 
two days ago, and reached us late last night. We were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, as you may imagine. Richard has 
gone to Gatewood; can you guess why? Next to myself, of 
course, Marcia will be to-day the happiest woman in England. 
I am so glad, I can scarcely write coherently or legibly,—but 
I know you will understand. Sir Arthur and he have made 


up their quarrel. 

“ Now, I have a favor to ask: May I—or we—bring Rich- 
ard with us this evening? He has promised to come if you 
will ask him, although, as he says, he is ‘ not very fit.’ But 
I do so want you to meet and be friends. You remember 
what you said the other day. I can imagine there will be 
plenty of things for you both to talk about. 

“Send me a line to say ‘ Yes,’ and believe me, 

“ Ever yours affectionately, 
** STELLA. 


“Pp. S.—I forgot to say that Rick says he is a very rich 
man, and he has shaved off that horrid beard.—S.” 


The presence of the man-servant alone restrained Kane from some 
insane expression of emotion. 

Richard Dysart alive and in England! Then he had not killed 
him, after all! The thought brought with it at first a happy revulsion 
of feeling. He was not a murderer! 

But Dysart was none the less his victim, and he none the less a 
would-be assassin and an actual robber. Why, the whole fabric of his 
fortune rested on those stolen diamonds! These thoughts opened up 
such a horrid vista of new troubles and perplexities that he shrank from 
them in terror. Yet so quickly and mechanically does the human 
brain work, that scarcely a minute had elapsed since the perusal of 
Stella’s note before he had pulled himself together and drew paper 
and pen towards him to indite his reply... He even managed to say to 
the man, a decent, middle-aged fellow,— 

“ There must have been great times at Denecroft last night ?” 

“ Never see such goings on, sir, since Sir Arthur came of age,” was 
the reply. “ Master Richard, he walks in as cool and ca’m as if he’d 
only been away a month. But he have growed! And that rich. My! 
My!” shaking his head as one utterly unable to do justice to the 
subject. —— 

“TJ judge Master Richard, as you call him, is an old favorite of 
yours,” said Kane with a smile. 

The man chuckled proudly. 

“It was me as taught ’im ’ow to sit a ’orse and ’old a gun and cast 
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a fly afore ’e was twelve, sir. “Iwas a sorry day when ’e went away, 
and there’s a many’ll be happier for ’is *ome-coming.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” was Kane’s reply. Then he set himself 
to answer Stella’s appeal. Those few minutes’ pause while old Carthew 
was speaking had sufficed for Kane to decide upon his answer, and 
this is what he wrote: 


“My Dearest: Your happiness is mine, and I do rejoice 
with you and yours. I shall reserve my congratulations for 
your brother until our introduction to-night,—for, of course, 
he will be welcome. Pray explain to him why I send no 
formal invitation; nevertheless, the best robe and the highest 


seat at the feast shall be his. 
“ Devotedly yours, 
** ROSSITER KANE.” 


When Carthew was dismissed with his answer, Kane found himself 
alone once more, and proceeded to confront this new dilemma. 

Was there ever a more grotesque and puzzling or terrifying situa- 
tion! The man whom he had shot, robbed, and left for dead at the 
other end of the world had returned to life and was that very night 
coming to dance under the roof of his assailant! 

Kane laughed aloud at the bitter irony of the thing. Of course, he 
stood to be denounced on sight before all his guests as an assassin and 
a thief! A pretty ending to all his social strivings after honesty and 
respectability ! 

And Stella? What would she think of it all? How she would 
despise him! With what scorn would she lash the man who had dared 
to approach her with words of love upon his lips, while her brother’s 
blood was upon his hands and her brother’s property in his pockets! 

A weaker man than Kane, physically, mentally, and morally, would 
have turned tail and fled; a coward would have ended it all with a 
bullet. It was characteristic of him that he did neither; no thought 
of taking either course entered his mind. He would see it through,— 
not in callous bravado or because he could not realize the full weight 
of his impending punishment, but from a sort of heroic determination 
to “take his medicine” like a man, and from a half-recognized feeling 
that therein might consist part of his expiation. 

There was but one possible loophole for escape,—though even that 
could be only a temporary putting off of the day of reckoning. It 
might be that Richard Dysart had not caught a glimpse of his features 
on that memorable night; and if so, there was little danger of recog- 
nition or detection from any other source. 

It was a bare chance, and yet, the more he thought of it, the more 


probable it appeared. 
VoL, LXX.—18 
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However, a few hours would settle it one way or the other. So, 
with the cool fortitude which had stood him in good stead in more 
than one tight place hitherto, Rossiter Kane proceeded to devote him- 
self to his guests for the rest of the day, and at dinner that night he 
presided with more than his accustomed polished brilliancy and 
urbanity. 

VII. 

RicHarp Dysart’s first act, after setting foot on dry land at 
Southampton, was to despatch two letters,—one to Marcia at Gate- 
wood, the other to Stella to Denecroft. All his boyish anger with Sir 
Arthur had long since evaporated, and he rightly judged that his 
brother would meet him half-way on his home-coming, and let by-gones 
be by-gones. He would arrive almost as soon as the letters. 

Ninety minutes later he was in the metropolis via the steamer train, 
and after breakfast at his old club, the Raglan, he made sundry visits 
to the tailor, the haberdasher, and his bankers, and then drove to the 
identical private detective agency in Wellington Street which Rossiter 
Kane had visited only a few hours before. . 

If the case had gone to Scotland Yard, he might—we do not say 
he would, but he might—have learned that there was a sort of polite 
hue-and-cry out after himself. But the private-inquiry people do not 
do business that way; they have for one of their mottoes, “Let not 
your right hand know what your left hand is doing,” and then proceed 
to collect backsheesh from both. Which is all in the way of business. 

Being a straightforward sort of fellow, Richard wrote his name on 
a sheet of paper, intimated that he would like to see the manager in 
person, and was forthwith shown into the sanctum of the great man, 
when the following colloquy ensued : 

“ What can we do for you, Mr.—er—Dysart ?” inquired the man- 
ager, as though he had not heard the name of his visitor in that very 
room considerably less than a week previously. 

“T want you to undertake a little inquiry for me,” was the reply. 

* Connected with any particular person ?” 

“No one that I can name to you now,—that is for you to discover.” 

“ Quite sufficiently vague,” was the retort, “but if you will give me 
your instructions we will endeavor to carry out your wishes.” 

“T wish to find out whether there has suddenly appeared in Lon- 
don,—or in Europe, for that matter,—within the last year any man 
of great wealth hailing from South Africa, and whether that-person 
has been in any way connected with the diamond fields, or has marketed 
any considerable quantity of stones. That’s it, I think, in a nut- 
shell.” 

“The instructions are explicit enough, Mr. Dysart,” said the man- 
ager, “but I may be allowed to point out that there are probably a 
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dozen men in London or in Amsterdam at this moment who would 
come under your classification.” 

“Very good,” said Richard coolly, “and the person I want will be 
one of the dozen. If it lies within your province, send me a description 
of the doings of each.” 

“Very good, sir. Anything more?” 

“T think that will be enough for a starter,” said Richard, “ except 
that I should like you to trek at once,—I mean make haste, you know, 
—and you need not worry about the expense,” laying a fifty-pound 
Bank-of-England note on the desk. 

“You will hear from us in a few days, Mr. Dysart. Have I your 
address ?” 

“ Denecroft by Blandford, Dorset,” and so saying he took his de- 
parture. 

“ We must give them both a run for their money,” soliloquized the 
astute manager, “ but it strikes me as a case of Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee. The first thing is to notify Mr. Kane that his man is in 
England.” 

But before the report was prepared in the customary verbiage of the 
agency, there arrived a despatch from Rossiter Kane in these words: 

“ Discontinue search; the gentleman has been found.” 


Vill. 

AND now the quick march of events brings us to the night of the 
dance at the Cedars, which was to confront for the first time on one 
stage the chief characters in this little drama. 

Dinner for the house-party was over at eight-thirty, and by nine 
o’clock the invited guests from the nearby country-side began to ar- 
rive. Among the first flight was the party from Denecroft,—Stella 
and Sir Arthur, Marcia Churchill and Richard. 

The historic old picture-gallery, which was to be devoted to the 
dancing, was already well-filled, and Rossiter Kane stood at the en- 
trance to receive his guests in company with a young-old dowager, 
Lady Agatha Kingan, who had consented to chaperon the house-party, 
seeing that the host was a bachelor. 

A typical English butler, rubicund of face, portly in form, and 
with irreproachable natural underpinning, announced the arrivals, and 
when in pompous tones he vociferated,— 

“Sir Harthur Dysart and Miss Dysart, Mr. Richard Dysart and 
Miss Churchill,” it needed all Kane’s self-control to compose his fea- 
tures and his manner to the requisite standard of polite and genial 
interest. 

A moment now, and he would know his fate,—recognition, ex- 
posure, disgrace, or—— 
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Sir Arthur, with Stella on his arm, came first, and passed under 
the arched door of the gallery, followed by Richard and Marcia. The 
first couple paused a moment after their greetings, and it fell to 
Marcia to introduce Richard to his host. 

“ Welcome to the Cedars and welcome home, Mr. Dysart!” said Kane. 

There fronted him a tall, athletic figure, bronzed and tanned of 
face, as clean-shaven as himself save for a tawny mustache, and in 
the man’s conventional evening dress bearing not the remotest resem- 
blance to or suggestion of the unkempt and bearded wayfarer of the 
Karroo Desert. 

The two men gripped hands in the hearty English fashion, and 
each looked the other squarely in the face. This first keen glance was 
what Kane feared most, but in the steady gaze of Richard there was 
naught save the utmost courtesy. 

Kane’s heart leaped. He was safe, at least for the present. But 
there was an expression of studied interest in Richard’s glance as they 
exchanged a few commonplaces, as though asking “ What manner of 
man is this?” which, was to be explained a moment later. 

Turning to Stella, Kane asked to see her dance-card, saying,— 

“ My duties will not permit me to be selfish, but I claim the first 
waltz.” 

She handed him the enamelled pasteboard, and while he was pen- 
cilling his initials thereon the girl murmured in significant tones that 
none other could hear,— 

“Be on your best behavior to-night, sir,” flashing him a dazzling 
smile across her snowy shoulder as she was led away. 

Kane sent her an answering look, and breathed more freely. The 
fact that the brothers were both under his roof seemed a good omen, 
and argued no opposition to his suit. 

For the first time in many days his inner mood lightened. All 
might yet go well, and he resumed his task of welcoming the remaining 
guests with almost boyish vim and abandon. 

After all, the ball would be a personal triumph, as he had at first 
intended, with his affianced bride as its chief ornament and attraction 
for him. 

That waltz with Stella Dysart, he told himself, the soft perfume 
of her hair floating upward like blessed incense, was worth perilling a@ 
man’s soul for. The while he held her in his arms he vowed to himself 
that he would go through the fires of perdition rather thah give her up. 
Yet even at the thought there came to-him the dread query, like a 
grinning demon in the midst of a feast, “ What would she say or do 
if she knew the truth?” But he wilfully drove the thing away, and 
resolved, for that moment at least, to drink the cup of aia dn to 
the last drop. 
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As he led her to a cool corner after the final crashing bars of the 
music he murmured: 

“T shall call upon Sir Arthur in the morning, dearest. . You can 
guess why.” 

“T will tell him to expect you,” she said, lifting her eyes bravely 
to his, the love-light shining in their star-like depths. 

“Will your brothers be likely to make any objections, do you 
think?” he inquired, the slight tremor of anxiety in his voice seeming 
perfectly natural to the girl’s quick perception. 

“T think Sir Arthur will be glad to get me off his hands,” she 
said roguishly. “As for Rick, why, he does not know you very well, 
you see, and he must take my word for it that you are perfectly eligible, 
of legal age, and sound mind!” 

“T’m not so sure about that last,” he responded, catching at her 
gay humor, and answering in kind. “When a man is bewitched, you 
know——” ; 

The rest of the sentence was unfinished, for at that moment 
Stella was claimed for the next dance, and Kane saw her no more 
until supper was served, when he had expressly reserved the privilege 
of taking her in, and she sat on his right hand with Richard on his 
left. 

By all rules of social precedence these places of honor belonged to 
others, but at the last moment Kane gave orders which resulted in the 
arrangement named. The evening had begun and continued auspi- 
ciously, and with his customary cool hardihood he resolved to then and 
there test to the utmost the possibility of Richard’s. recognizing him. 

During the repast the talk naturally drifted to the Cape. Nearly . 
everyone knew that Rick had just returned thence, and he was kept 
busy answering questions as to his adventures, so that Kane was spared 
the necessity of originating or replying to any direct inquiries, but by 
a judicious remark here and there he showed his knowledge of the 
subjects touched on, nor seemed to manifest the slightest desire for 
concealment. 

Every word he uttered had for its ulterior object the creating of a 
favorable impression upon Richard Dysart, but it was all done with 
such consummate tact that the younger and bluffer man was completely 
captivated by the elder, as was proved when, on kissing Stella good- 
night, after their drive home, he said,— 

“ Well, Sis, your Rossiter Kane seems to be a trump!” 

“ Thank you, Rick,” was her reply. “I just knew you would like 
him !” and, covered with happy blushes, she disappeared. 

So the ball was an unqualified success, and the star of Rossiter 
Kane was in the ascendant house. 

At noon the next day he cantered up to the entrance of Denecroft 
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and inquired for Sir Arthur Dysart. On being ushered into the library 
he found the Baronet alone and apparently expectant, for, true to her 
promise, Stella had expressly asked her elder brother to remain at 
home that morning. 

“ Eh,—eh,—what’s in the wind now, Stella?” the Baronet inquired, 
looking up from his letters, and blinking near-sightedly at his sister. 
“ More surprises ?” 

Stella, to conceal her embarrassment, came around to the back of 
his chair and leaned over his shoulder, roughing and ruffling his hair 
in a certain tormentingly lovable way as was her wont. 

“ Aren’t you glad Rick is back?” she inquired, woman-like talking 
of the thing that was furthest from her heart at that moment. 

“Why, of course,” assented Sir Arthur. “I believe we killed our 
fatted calf in proper fashion. It will be the happiest Christmas Dene- 
croft has seen for many a year.” 

Stella sighed blissfully. “ Yes,” she said, “I am a very happy 
girl.” 

The Baronet grunted an assent in preoccupied man-fashion, and 
opened another letter. Stella wriggled a little nearer, seating herself 
on the arm of his chair. 

“Well, what is it?” asked her brother, leaning back with an air 
of resignation. “ Let me know the worst, and get it over.” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing alarming,” gurgled Stella—“ at least I hope not. 
Are you in a very good humor this morning, Arthur?” 

“T was,” he answered gravely, “ but the most patient man has his 
limits, you know.” 

Stella—the dignified little Stella—fairly giggled,—there is no 
other name for the sound of suppressed delight and merriment which 
rippled from her lips—and immediately went off on another tan- 
gent. 

“Don’t you think it very nice that Richard and Mr. Kane seemed 
to like each other so much last night ?” 

“ Why, yes,—since we are all neighbors I should say it was most 
fortunate. Perhaps we ought to feel delighted that Mr. Kane likes 
us so well,—eh?” and he pinched the girl’s cheek mischievously, while 
a quizzical smile twisted the corner of his mouth. 

“Do you really like him?” she murmured, hiding her face on her 
brother’s shoulder. 

“ Who,—Rick ?” Sir Arthur perversely inquired. 

“No, you old stupid,—Mr. Kane!” she replied, giving him an ad- 
monitory shake. 

“Certainly. He impresses me as a fine fellow; a man of action 
and affairs; a man of head and of heart. In point of birth and breed- 
ing, I suppose we must concede something, but in these democratic 
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days the new men are coming to the front and must be reckoned with 
politically and socially.” 

During this didactic speech, delivered in Sir Arthur’s most delib- 
erate manner, Stella slid off the chair-arm and edged towards the door. 

“T am so glad you feel that way,” she said as she turned the handle; 
and then, nodding saucily at her brother, “he is coming to see you 
this morning!” and with a whisk of drapery she was gone. 

Sir Arthur preserved his gravity for a moment, and then, with his 
favorite chuckle, said half-aloud,— 

“ Another addition to the family, I suppose!” 


It is not always an easy thing to ask a father for his only daughter 
in marriage; but when the guardian of the girl happens to be her 
brother, and rather younger than the suitor himself, the task of the 
latter is not a whit less embarrassing. 

But Kane found the Baronet disposed to meet him half-way,— 
perhaps because of his general liking for the man. So when, after the 
usual salutations and inquiries, he came to the point simply and directly 
with,— 

“ As the head of your family, Sir Arthur, I am come to ask your 
sanction to your sister’s engagement to me,” the Baronet smiled and 
said : 

“Yes, I received a hint to that effect this morning, coupled with a 
command that I was not to go out. Well, Mr. Kane, what has the 
culprit to say for himself? You know it’s a pretty serious matter to 
rob a brother of his only sister, particularly when that brother is a 
bachelor !”” 

“The only extenuation I can plead, Sir Arthur, is that the lady 
will be making another poor bachelor the happiest man on earth.” 

“ Oh, if you put it in that way,” laughed the Baronet, “I can have 
nothing to say, except that I do not know anyone to whom I would 
sooner trust Stella’s happiness.” And so saying he offered his hand. 

“The lawyers can attend to the settlements, I suppose,” he con- 
tinued, “and from what I have seen and heard of your resources, Mr. 
Kane, I opine there is little danger of your wife ever coming to want.” 

They both laughed at the jest, and at this opportune moment Rich- 
ard strolled in. 

“Here, Rick,” exclaimed Sir Arthur, “you are just in time to be 
introduced to your future brother-in-law. Shake hands and congratu- 
late each other.” 

As Rick came forward his manner was most cordial. The morn- 
ing’s recollections of the night before had apparently left no unpleasant 
taste, and he took Kane in all seriousness and sincerity for what he’ 
appeared to be. 
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“See what comes of my leaving home,” he said ruefully. “I find 
the family running at loose ends when I return, and my little sister 
about to be carried off into captivity. But you have my sincere con- 
gratulations and good wishes, Mr. Kane. I wish our acquaintance had 
begun a little earlier out yonder. I rather think you and I together 
could have pulled off some big things.” 

Kane could only bow his acknowledgments, as was perhaps natural 
under the circumstances, and was certainly safest. 

Rick knew, out of his own experience, what the other would wish 
next, and said tactfully, with a quiet smile lifting the corner of his 
tawny mustache: 

“ You'll find Stella arranging her flowers in the morning-room and 
keeping an eye on the door. We shall see you at luncheon, I hope?” 

With a grateful assent and a farewell bow Kane took his way in 
the direction indicated, and as he was careful to close the portals after 
him we will not intrude. 

Proudly elated, he rode homeward in a species of physical and 
mental exaltation, in which mood he continued for several days. 

But the reaction, inevitable to a man of his acute temperament, ere 
long appeared. He had failed to reckon with a foe within which night 
and day assailed the fortress of his iron-clad will and determination to 
see the thing through. The simple faith and courtesy and confidence 
with which he had been received for what he claimed to be by those two 
English gentlemen did more to undermine his purpose than if they had 
held him at suspicious arm’s length. 

Moreover, he was now a daily visitor at Denecroft, and, treated 
already as one of the family, he dined or lunched there more often 
than at home. His relations with Richard became more and more 
intimate and confidential. Again and again the subject of the latter’s 
adventures in South Africa was touched upon. Once, in full family 
conclave, after dinner, he was compelled to listen unflinchingly, and in 
the full glare of the brilliantly: lighted room, to a graphic recital of 
the tragedy on the banks of the Mooi River, to feign indignation, 
horror, and surprise, to join in conjectures as to the identity of the 
criminal, and discuss plans for his exposure and punishment. He also 
learned, to his dismay, that Richard had set an inquiry on foot to 
achieve these righteous ends. 

And all this under the warm glances of the girl whom he loved 
dearer than life, and whose manifestations of affectionate trust and 
loyal admiration were thereby turned into so many scourging whips of 
steel. 

In short, the situation was daily becoming one long, intolerable tor- 
ture alike to Kane’s manhood and his love. Remorse mocked at his 
endeavors to lift the incubus. 
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IX. 


THE dual wedding of Stella and Marcia was set for early in the 
new year, and rumor had it that Sir Arthur, moved perhaps by the 
sight of so much billing and cooing, would shortly afterwards console 
himself likewise, and put a period to his bachelorhood by leading to 
the altar the daughter of a neighboring county magnate. 

The time was rapidly approaching, and while the girls were busied 
with the delightful mysteries of trousseau-building the two men, Ros- 
siter Kane and Richard Dysart, were perforce thrown much on their 
own resources, and naturally saw a great deal of each other. Frequent 
trips to town were necessary, and these they often made in company 
on the off-days when there was no hunting. Kane could never have 
told how it came about, but it was certainly not of his devising, and to 
have shown indifference or distaste would have been to court suspicion. 
And besides, the attraction was mutual; under any other conditions 
the older man would have been comrades with his intended brother-in- 
law with unfeigned heartiness. 

On one of these off-day trips to London they travelled in the same 
compartment to Euston, and then, both being bound for the city, they 
chartered a hansom, which set them down at the Bank. Walking up 
Threadneedle Street, they came suddenly face to face with a shabby 
little man who at sight of them stopped short, threw up both hands 
with an indescribable gesture of surprise, and then, turning sharply on 
his heel, vanished round the corner. 

It was Moses Plish ! 

“Funny little beggar,” said Richard; “the last time I saw him 
was in Ladysmith; seemed to know us both!” 

“Why, yes,” said Kane, as nonchalantly as possible, “he is,—or 
was,—for I haven’t set eyes on him in a long time,—one of the sharpest 
and shrewdest dealers in stones in all South Africa. In fact,” with a 
quiet chuckle, “I’ve had some dealings with him myself in the old 
days.” 

“That’s curious,—so have I,” said Richard. “ He’s the man to 
whom I sold some stones, you remember, when I came out of the wil- 
derness.” 

Arrived at the corner of Bishopsgate Street they parted, agreeing 
to meet for luncheon. As Kane turned away with a courteous wave 
of the hand, a sudden thought flashed through Rick’s brain and held 
him rooted to the curb. 

“ By all that’s holy!” he muttered, gazing after his late companion. 
“Could it be possible?” wal: 

Instead of doing his errand in the city, he hailed a passing han 
and jumping in called out to the cabby “ Wellington Street,*s 
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within a quarter of an hour he was with our friend the manager of the 
inquiry office. 

“ Have you anything for me?” he asked. 

In response he received a legal envelope, quite bulky, which he 
thrust into his pocket. ; 

“T believe all the data you asked for are there, Mr. Dysart,” said 
the head of the concern, “and we have tabulated them in what seemed 
to us the order of their importance relative to your inquiry.” 

“ Thanks,” said Richard, and regained his cab. 

Once within its shelter he lost no time in examining the contents 
of the envelope. ‘These consisted of a series of foolscap sheets, fastened 
together with a brass clip at the corner, each sheet bearing at the top 
the name of some man more or less well known in the city or the dia- 
mond trade, with certain biographical remarks appended. 

And the first sheet bore the name of Rossiter Kane! 

Richard replaced the envelope in his pocket and sat staring ahead 
at the crowded mass of vehicles in Fleet Street with a puzzled frown 
on his face. 


Xx. 


Five minutes after leaving Richard, as Kane was striding along 
Cornhill, he was overtaken by a shambling, breathless figure in rusty 


black, and to the whispered appeal,— 

“ Bister Kane, sir,—just a minute, sir!” he turned his head and 
saw the cringing form of old Plish at his side, ducking and bowing 
with abject servility. 

“ Well, Moses, what is it?” inquired Kane, in a business-like tone, 
stopping short, and drawing to one side out of the way of the hurrying 
throng. 

With an eye to the main chance, and realizing that it would be 
good policy to keep on the right side of the ledger with so rich a man 
as Kane, Plish had instantly decided to let him know that Dysart had 
asked certain pertinent or impertinent questions at Ladysmith, and 
thus forestall any possible evil consequences to himself from his wag- 
ging tongue. 

“Excuse me for troubling you, Bister Kane, but ven I see you 
alonger ’tother vun,” pointing a dirty thumb over his shoulder, “I ses 
to myself, ses I, ‘ Bister Kane might like to know that ’tother gent was 
makin’ inkquiries about ’im.’ ” 

“When was this, Moses?” asked Kane, yay snipping the end off 
a cigar. 

“Out yonder, a matter o’ six months ago. It was jest arter he’d 
made that there strike o’ his’n in the Karroo country.” 

“Just so,” said Kane. “But you see, Moses, Mr. Dysart and I 
have become very good friends, and any information he is likely to 
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want he’ll come to me for. Thanks, all the same,” and so saying he 
nodded jauntily to the little man and went on his way. 

“ Dash my vig, but ’e’s a cool un,” said Moses Plish to himself as 
he watched the tall, well-clad figure of the erstwhile adventurer dis- 
appear in the madding crowd. “ Wonder if ’e knows that Cupples is 
in London too !” 

But despite his outward nonchalance Kane was inwardly perturbed 
at this chance encounter. That Moses Plish was in London had prob- 
ably no significance. Whatever he might suspect, he had no absolute 
knowledge of that dark and bloody episode on the veldt,—no one knew 
the truth save the two men implicated and since so strangely thrown 
together. And to only one of these was the whole truth known. 

What was chiefly to be dreaded was that a new train of ideas might 
be set running in Dysart’s mind. Kane feared lest a chance word 
should put him on the right scent, for even the dimmest suspicion 
would be disastrous now! 

However, the two men got through their luncheon as per appoint- 
ment, and the subsequent return journey was made without any notice- 
able strain or change in their relations. Nor was the evening spent at 
Denecroft any different from the many that had preceded it. 

All was apparently serene. Both Sir Arthur and Richard were 
ideal hosts, and Stella’s good-night kiss was as sweet and trustful as 
ever. 

But the day’s happenings served to kindle afresh Kane’s uneasy 
forebodings, and intensified his distaste and horror at the part he was 
playing. The kindness and cordiality with which he was received at 
Denecroft made his own conduct, past and present, all the blacker 
by contrast. 

That night the question occurred to him, What if Stella should dis- 
cover the truth after they were married? She would scorn him with 
an unutterable scorn,—not for his crime,—he could fancy her for- 
giving that,—but for his deceit and his false pretences. That he had 
loved her and won her in ignorance of the identity of his victim would 
be no palliation of his after-offence in keeping it secret. With such a 
nature as hers, in which pride of birth was blended with an almost 
slavish worship of truth and honor, there could be but one outcome: 
She would spurn him from her sight! 

Again: suppose Richard were to stumble on the truth, and tax 
him with his crime? What could he do but cower like a whipped 
cur? 

Rossiter Kane was no common coward, but the mere thought of 
such a possibility caused him the keenest shrinking and chagrin. 

Gradually, out of the turmoil of his thoughts, the conviction ‘grew 
and took shape that his only hope of happiness lay in prompt confession 
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and restitution,—not an extorted avowal, but one made of his own free 
will, and while yet he held the reins in his own control. 

Better to lose the girl now and retain his own self-respect than 
marry her and be found out afterwards, for in that event she would 
be lost to him beyond recall,—of that he felt sure. 

The gray dawn of winter was creeping in around the edges of the 
window-blinds ere he came to this conclusion, and then it was with a 
strange feeling of elation and exaltation that he threw himself on 
the bed and slept the first refreshing sleep that had come to him in 
weeks. 

The succeeding day was Sunday. Kane had promised to meet 
Stella at afternoon service and walk home with her. This had been 
their weekly custom since the ball, and they both dearly prized this 
half-hour of sweet intercourse as they sauntered through the park. 

On this, possibly their last day together, Kane realized as he had 
never done before how inexpressibly indispensable she had become to 
him, and yet in that very fact he found strength for the coming ordeal, 
for with his customary quick decision he meant to get it over. 

“You will probably find Sir Arthur and Rick in the library,” she 
said, as they entered the hall at Denecroft, as yet unlighted save by 
the fitful blaze of a log fire. 

“Will you join us there?” inquired Kane solicitously as he de- 
tained her by the hand. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” she returned. 

“T do wish it,” was the reply. “I have something to say which I 
want you all to hear.” 

A new note in his voice arrested her attention, and she looked up 
at him in quick surprise. He drew her, all wrapped and bonneted as 
she was, into a little recess, and took her in his arms, imprinting on 
her lips a warm and passionate kiss. 

“It may be for the last time, dearest,” he whispered, “but do not 
judge me too harshly when you hear all.” 

“ What is it?” she asked tremulously, her eyes large and luminous 
with tender interest and alarm. For answer he said,— 

“Tn a little while you will know,” and led her to the foot of the 
stairs. Slowly she ascended as though oppressed by the weight of an 
impending disaster; at the turn she stopped and looked back at him 
where he stood watching her with passionate adoration, all his soul in 
his eyes. Then he turned his steps towards the library. 

“ Hullo, Kane!” exclaimed Richard heartily, rising and flinging a 
book to the other end of the leather lounge on which he had been 
dozing. “Come in, man! You're just in time to keep us awake.” 

The Baronet’s greeting, if less vociferous, was none the less 
pleasant, | 6 
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“ Where’s Stella?” inquired Richard. 

“ She will be here immediately,” said Kane, and even as he spoke 
she entered the room. 

“Ring for candles, will you, Sis?” exclaimed Richard, “it gets 
dark so confoundedly early here.” 

Stella moved towards the bell, but Kane stayed her with a gesture. 

- “Not just yet, please, if I may interfere,” he said. “I have some- 
thing to tell you all.—something that is not easy for me to say,—and 
I think I can get along better by the firelight.” 

There was a lifeless quality in his voice, and his usually virile 
tones were curiously muffled. Richard Dysart was as far from divining 
what was actually coming as either of the other listeners, yet he was 
conscious of a quickening thrill of expectancy, aroused by Kane’s words 
and manner, and he glanced at him keenly. 

* One moment, Kane,” he said; “am I concerned in the story ?” 

“You are!” was the answer, at which Richard drew a deep breath 
and settled back in his seat. 

Stella moved to a place in the recess by the fireplace, where there 
was deep shadow; Sir Arthur and Richard sat on either side the blaze; 
Kane remained standing in the centre, declining a proffered seat. All 
looked at him expectantly. 

“Richard Dysart,” he began in colorless tones, “ nearly a year ago 
you were treacherously ambushed, shot, and robbed on the banks of 
the Mooi River. We all know the pitiful story; no need to go over it 
again. The man who robbed you was then a poor outcast, down on his 
luck, a very Ishmael, and it may be honestly asserted through no fault 
of his own. This man saw you, a perfect stranger, start on your pros- 
pecting trip into the Karroo country. He tracked you on horseback 
from day to day, camping within sight of your fire every night, sharing 
your hardships, starving when you went hungry, freezing through the 
long dark nights because he dared not kindle a blaze which might have 
apprised you that you were watched. At first his only thought was 
to claim shares in whatever you might find. Bui when, ambushed in 
the tall grass, he saw you gather untold wealth, the demon of avarice 
took possession of him, and he determined to have the treasure, even 
if it came to the taking of life. You were nothing to him then; he 
simply saw in you one of an army of adventurers, many of whom would 
have served him the same way. He left you for dead, fled with his 
spoil to the coast, and thought that his secret was buried in the desert. 
He was rich, and he became richer; from that hour everything he 
touched turned to gold. But he had miscalculated the power of con- 
science, of remorse, and—of love. Sir Arthur and Miss Dysart, I am 
the man who shot and robbed your brother!” 

He ceased speaking and turned away. There was silence in the 
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room, save for the dull snapping and flicker of the fire, while from the 
darkness came a woman’s sobs, answered by a deep groan of anguish 
from the bowed form of the man who had just signed his own death- 
warrant. 

The two men, Sir Arthur and Richard, sat looking at Kane in 
dumb amaze. The former was the first to find his tongue, although 
usually the more unready of the brothers. 

“This is a most extraordinary—er—confession, Mr. Kane,” he said. 
“T presume you are aware of the full import of what you have told 
us,—and—er—of the consequences,” this last significantly. 

The culprit bowed. 

“Kane, old man,” said Richard, “I’m unfeignedly sorry! I'd 
rather it had been any man but you. I won’t say but what, since we 
saw old Plish yesterday, I’ve had certain misgivings, but I was unpre- 
pared for this.” 

“There was,—there is,—there can be no palliation or excuse,” said 
Kane, lifting his head. “The guilty knowledge became more than 
I could carry after all your kindness and——-” ‘The sentence was un- 
finished, for his voice broke. 

“T presume you realize that this ends everything, Mr. Kane,” said 
Sir Arthur, with a wave of the hand to where Stella was sitting sobbing 
softly. 

“God help me, I do!” was the reply, wrung from the anguished 
spirit, “but my punishment is greater than I can bear!” and with 
these words he left the room, and the clang of the heavy outer door 
announced his departure to those within. 

Stella broke down utterly then, and would not be comforted. 

“Send for Marcia!” she wailed, and, knowing nothing else to do, 
Rick set out across the park to beseech her to come to the motherless 
girl in her extremity. 

“It is too dreadful, too horrible!” said Marcia, as they drove back 
after she had been made acquainted with Kane’s confession. “ Suppose 
he had killed you, as he meant to do, the wretch!” she panted. “T’ll 
never forgive him—never !” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Richard coolly. “He came mighty near 
it, but he just missed it, you see. If I’d caught him red-handed, or 
even three months ago, I expect I’d have been pretty hard on him too; 
but now, you see, it’s different.” 

“T don’t see,” said Marcia vindictively. 

“ Wait till you meet Stella,” said Rick significantly. 

“She ought to hate him too!” insisted Marcia. 

“ Well, I fancy she won’t,” wes the quiet reply, arguing that Master 
Rick possessed rather more insight into the workings of the feminine 
mind than might have been expected. 
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Curiously enough, much of his own hot anger and indignation had 
left him, and he found himself looking at the matter from the position 
of an outsider or an onlooker. No doubt Stella would readily enough 
admit the enormity of Kane’s offence, but Rick could see how it might 
appear to her as a. mere episode in a daring and adventurous man’s 
career. Then too the beggar had made a clean breast of it! 

However, Stella kept her room all the next day, and so no one knew 
what her feelings were. 

XI. 

Kane went home to his solitary Cedars and began to put his affairs 
in order. 

First of all, he made over to Richard Dysart the sum of fifty thou- 
sand pounds in checks and securities, the original proceeds of the sale 
of the diamonds of which he had been despoiled. Even this depletion 
of his fortune left Kane a rich man. In a few hours all was done, 
and he had even wired to engage passage in the next steamer for the 
Cape, for thence he had determined to retire and end his days. England 
would know him no more. 

But the tugging at his heart-strings would not let him leave the old 
country without a word from the only woman he had ever loved or ever 
could love. So, in defiance of convention, and not knowing whether 
her brothers would interfere, he sent Stella a line as follows: 


“TI am leaving England for good. For the sake of our 
united past will you say good-by? I shall be in the church 
porch at sunset.” 


It was a forlorn hope! She might come; she might not venture to 
trust her strength to go through such an ordeal; she might write 
instead; she might not reply at all. So it was with no very hopeful 
feelings that Kane made his way to the sorrowful tryst. 

Instead of Stella he found Richard Dysart awaiting him, smoking 
a long cigar and flicking the light snow from his boots with a dog-whip. 

Kane halted, in doubt as to his reception and of what might be 
coming. It was as he feared,—he would not be allowed to see or speak 
with the girl! 

Rick removed his cigar from his teeth and came forward, to Kane’s 
surprise offering his hand, which the culprit gripped with fierce tenac- 
ity, a great gulp in his throat the while. In his bruised and beaten 
state of mind the cool nonchalance and semi-geniality of the other’s 
manner was like a pat on the head to a pariah dog that has been uni- 
formly kicked and cuffed all around camp. 

“T received your letter about the money,” said Dysart, “and I’m 
bound to say that you’ve tried to do the handsome thing, as I told Sir 
Arthur. I can’t quite make it out, Kane. By rights, I suppose I 
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ought to hate you, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, but for 
the life of me I’m not able!” and the speaker gave a dissatisfied sort 
of chuckle. “ Perhaps it’s the life out yonder; one gets used to giving 
and taking hard knocks and running all sorts of risks. It’s part of the 
great game. I won’t say but what if I’d come up with you at the 
Cape there'd have been a lively sort of reckoning between us; but 
somehow I can’t call you down here at home when we’ve eaten each 
other’s salt and been such uncommonly good friends.” 

He paused, and puffed on his cigar, as if to give Kane a chance to 
speak, but all the latter’s old audacity had deserted him, and he paced © 
slowly back and forth by Rick’s side, his gaze clouded and his brain 
dulled. 

“ Perhaps it’s on account of Stella,” Dysart went on musingly, as 
if loath to cease wondering at his own pacific state of mind. “ She’s 
hard hit, Kane,—worse than any of us, I’m afraid. What’s to be 
done?” stopping short in his walk and facing him. 

Kane groaned and staggered, and would have fallen but for the 
help of a friendly tree-trunk, against which he leaned his hand heavily 
in an excess of bodily weakness and mental abandon. 

“T won’t insult you by asking if you love her,” Rick went on. “ It’s 
plain to be seen the little woman loves you with all her heart and soul.” 

“Do not keep her from me!” burst from the tortured breast of the 
other. “I have no right to ask it, I know, but if I do not see her it 
will kill us both !” 

“That’s about it, I imagine,” said Rick sententiously. “I’m up 
the same tree myself,” he continued with a conscious laugh, “and I 
know how it would feel.” 

“Of course, I relinquish all claim to her,” said Kane. “I know 
that’s hopeless after what has happened; but——” 

“Now, look here, Kane,” interrupted Rick. “Ill undertake to 
square Sir Arthur, and seeing that I’m the injured party I fancy he 
won’t have much to say. Suppose Stella agrees to marry you,—in view 
of the facts you won’t want to live in England?” 

“The world is wide,” answered Kane, raising his head, a gleam of 
hope new-born in his eyes. “I dare not ask you to be my friend, but I 
do ask you to trust me! I have had a bitter lesson, and I have paid 
dearly for my crime.” 

Like most healthy and sane English-speaking men, Richard Dysart 
hated heroics or anything approaching a scene. So he simply clapped 
the other on the shoulder and said bluffly: 

“That’s all right, old man! Good-by and good luck! Wait here 
and I’ll send Stella to talk to you!” And whistling to his dogs, who 
had been nuzzling each other by the old lych-gate, Rich strode away 


into the fast-gathering dusk. 
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Soon Kane saw the little cloaked and hooded figure approaching 
through the private woodland path that led from the Denecroft domain. 
Slowly she came towards him, her veil down, nor would he seem to 
presume or prejudge her attitude by advancing to meet her. 

Bitter sorrow and vain regret had set their seal upon his finely chis- 
elled features, while affection unutterable and unspeakable gleamed in 
his eyes. With an inarticulate cry she tottered into his arms; shaking 
with sobs, her head sunk on his breast. 

With self-accusing words he strove to soothe her, putting back the 
rebellious tendrils of hair that fringed her temples. By degrees he 
calmed her agitation, and poured balm into her aching heart. He told 
her anew of his undying love, and that it was because of this ennobling 
passion he had schooled himself to the confession which had raised up 
a well-nigh impassable barrier between them. 

“Tf I had not loved you so well, dearest,” he concluded, “I could 
not have brought myself to face it.” 

“ And now I love you all the better,” she exclaimed, smiling upon 
him proudly through her tears. “ Your noble heart was revealed to 


me then 
“You must forget me, Stella,” he urged, trying to put her away 


from him. 
“Never!” she asserted, nestling the closer to his side. 


“ But I leave England at once,” he insisted. 
“Then you must take me with you,” she cried, “for I cannot live 


without you!” 


ve 
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RETROSPECT. 


BY G. M. WHICHER 


HE winds that sing, these mellow days, For where the devious pathway veered 
Once towered peaks above the lea, 


What old, half-silenced chords they stir! 
And when I dream, the dream betrays, And silvery firths that forward steered 
Not what will be, but things that were. Lie now beneath the trackless sea. 


Yet still, by some vague impulse bent, 
They thrid the maze; and as they fly, 
The shore of some lost continent 
Is etched upon the star-lit sky. 


As migrant birds, that flit afar 
When autumn lays their coverts bare,— 
Ingathering wide from wold and scar, 
They wing their flight—they know not where, 
Nor how their aery course is laid ; Even so to Thee, who wert the goal 
Where others fared in seons dead, Of all I was in days of yore, 
Across the whelming tides that roll 


They follow onward, unafraid, 
Nor guess what guide those wanderings led ; Of time and chance and change, once more 


My eager longings blindly turn 
O’er paths so clear in buried years ; 
Towards Thee again my fancies yearn, 
And lo! my vanished self appears. 





JOHN F. CARTER, M.D., OF RICHMOND, VA. 
A FRIEND OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


EDGAR POE’S LAST NIGHT 
IN RICHMOND 


By ‘fohn F. Carter, M.D. 
+ 


BECAME acquainted with Mr. Poe during his last visit to Rich- 
| mond, in 1849, at Duncan Lodge, the home of our mutual friend, 
Mrs. Jane Macken:iie, and of Poe’s sister, Rosalie. He had his 
head-quarters at the old Swan Tavern, once a fashionable hostelrie, but 
at this date patronized by plain, respectable people of moderate means. 
Here he lodged and took his meals, though his time was spent in visit- 
ing his friends, chiefly at Duncan Lodge, where as a boy and youth he 
had been much at home and was always welcome. 

It was at Mrs. Mackenzie’s that I first heard Poe recite, at her 
request, “The Raven” and “Annabel Lee,” only the family being 
present. From an unusually lively mood he lapsed at once into a 
manner, expression, and tone of voice of gloomy and almost weird 
solemnity, gazing as if on something invisible to others, and never 
changing his position until the recitation was concluded. It happened 
that he had just before requested of Mrs. Mackenzie the loan of a sum 
of money, which request she was for the time unable to comply with; 
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and she now said to him, “ Edgar, what do you think of giving a public 
recital of those poems? It would probably prove a financial success.” 
The result was that about a week later there appeared in the city papers 
a notice that on a certain evening the poet would give a recitation of 
his own two favorite poems in the Exchange concert room, tickets to 
be had at a certain book-store. Over two hundred of these were printed, 
the charge of admission being fifty cents each. 

On the appointed evening I, then a young man of twenty-four, ac- 
companied Mrs. Julia Mayo Cabell and another lady, both warm per- 
sonal friends of Poe from his childhood, to the place of the proposed 
recitation. We arrived some moments after the appointed time, and, 
to our surprise, found, instead of a full audience, but nine persons 
assembled, we, together with the usher, making thirteen in number. 
Some time elapsed before Poe made his appearance, when he took his 
place on the platform, bowed, and, resting his hands on the back of a 
chair, recited “The Raven” and “ Annabel Lee,” but in a mechanical 
sort of way, and with a total lack of the weird and gloomy expression 
which had given them such effect at Mrs. Mackenzie’s. On concluding 
he again bowed and abruptly left the platform. 

The proceeds of this experiment was siz dollars, in consideration of 
which, Mr. Boyden, proprietor of the Exchange, would make no charge 
for the use of the hall, lights, and attendance. 

On our return home the ladies with me, and one or two who joined 
us, commented upon the ill-omened number of thirteen, and also ex- 
pressed much indignation at the apathy of the Richmond people as 
regarded Poe. Mrs. Cabell, however, attributed his failure in this 
instance to the fact that at this season, in the month of August, the 
higher social and more educated classes had not yet returned from the 
mountain and sea-side resorts; and this may have been the true expla- 
nation, since Poe’s later “ Lecture on the Poetic Principle” met with 
greater success. I was out of town at the time of its delivery, but am 
informed by Mrs. Susan Archer Weiss, who was present, that on that 
occasion there was a very fair audience composed of Richmond’s repre- 
sentative society, and that Mr. Poe appeared in unusually good spirits. 
But the tickets were not five dollars each, as stated by a Reverend 
Bishop, nor did Poe on the proceeds go to New York on a spree. 

Although Poe, with his proud sensitiveness, must have keenly felt: 
the failure of his first attempt, he was never known to allude to that 
evening’s performance except to Mrs. Mackenzie. 

That Poe was not appreciated in Richmond was evident on this 
visit, for though he had warm friends who delighted in honoring him 
socially, his early record had left in the minds of the citizens generally 
a strong prejudice against him. Moreover, his style of writing, in 
contrast with such established models as Bryant and Longfellow, had 
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not then become popular, and even “ The Raven” was pronounced by 
a certain class of high-standing but prosaic citizens “fantastic and 
affected.” Several: of these, known to the writer, had been school- 
mates of Poe, who even in his boyhood possessed the gift of a keen wit 
and sarcasm, with which he mercilessly avenged any wrong or slight to 
himself. As an instance of this I have frequently heard Mr. John 
Mackenzie repeat some lines caricaturing a certain young society man 
whose arrogant airs had incurred Poe’s displeasure. So keen was the 
sarcasm and ridicule that the subject of it became the laughing-stock 
of the whole city and could not appear on the street without being 
pointed out as “Don Pompiosa.” Still, no one knew who was the 
author of the lines until it was unwittingly revealed by Poe himself, 
who, it may be remarked, was at that time only a boy of perhaps six- 
teen. One evening about dusk, passing the fashionable boarding-school 
of Miss Jean Mackenzie, he joined a group of her young ladies who 
were seated on the piazza discussing the lines in question and wondering 
who could be the author. Poe disclaimed all knowledge of them; when 
one of the girls observed that she had a copy of them about her, and re- 
quested Poe to read them, saying, “ Edgar, you have good eyes; see if 
you can make out this writing in the dusk, for I cannot.” He took 
the paper and read it off glibly with appropriate emphasis and several 
corrections; whereupon the young lady exclaimed, “ Now, Edgar, I 
know that you must have written those lines; and you need not deny 
it.” He did not deny it; and the finale of the matter was that the 
young man in question found it expedient to change his abode from 
Richmond to another city. It was thus that Poe made enemies, in 
even his boyhood; nor can he be cleared from the charge that at both 
that time and in his maturer years such attacks were made with malice 
prepense. 

I have heard from Mr. Thomas Mackenzie and others of Poe’s 
early friends many stories of his marvellous athletic powers when a 
boy and youth. Professor Robert Saunders, late of William and Mary 
College, told me that he was one of the party which accompanied Poe 
in a boat on his famous swim from Richmond to Warwick, and that so 
far from his appearing fatigued or exhausted, they had to force him 
into their boat to prevent his attempting to return in the same manner. 
I also heard Poe himself, one evening at Duncan Lodge, state to Mrs. 
Mackenzie and Dr. George Watson that he had on the previous day 
jumped a certain number of feet in three flying leaps; and on their 
questioning the accuracy of his measurement offered to repeat the per- 
formance, which he did to the satisfaction of the witnesses. An imme- 
diate search among the sporting magazines, both foreign and domestic, 
revealed the fact that Poe had actually exceeded the best jump then 
‘on record by a distance of eight and a half inches. -His form, though 
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rather slight, was compact, muscular, and perfectly proportioned, and 
his movements active and graceful. 

I will here state a fact of which Poe’s biographers, one and all, 
appear to have been ignorant,—that Edgar Poe was never “ adopted” 
by the Allans, nor his sister Rosalie by Mrs. Mackenzie. This I. had 
from both Mrs. Mackenzie and my mother, who were for many years 
intimate with each other and with the first Mrs. Allan. The children 
were simply taken in charity, to be cared for until claimed by their 
relatives, who, already having charge of the oldest boy, Henry, were 
by no means anxious to be burdened with the others. A considerable 
time was spent in correspondence regarding this matter,—when Mrs. 
Allan, having become attached to little Edgar, offered to keep him, and 
Mrs. Mackenzie, who had a large family of her own, in pure charity 
allowed the little girl to remain an inmate of her home, to be brought 
up with her own children. Poe therefore never had any legal claim on 
Mr. Allan as either his ward or adopted son, his position in the family 
depending simply upon the latter’s pleasure; neither was he brought 
up with the understanding that he was to be sole heir to his benefactor’s 
estate, Mr. Allan’s intention being to establish him in some business 
which would afford him an independent support. But Poe possessed 
neither talent. nor inclination for business, and though always liberally 
supplied with money, his reckless extravagance at times greatly excited 
Mr. Allan’s anger. It was reported in Richmond that one amount 
which the latter was called upon to pay, consisting mostly of “ debts 
of honor,” exceeded three thousand dollars. It was not this, however, 
which caused the breach between Poe and his benefactor, but the for- 
mer’s disrespect to Mr. Allan’s second wife, whom he had but recently 
married. It seems that when Poe returned home from the University 
he was dissatisfied with certain changes which the new mistress of the 
house had ordered in regard to his accommodations, and in an interview 
with her expressed himself in an offensive manner, and this being re- 
ported by the lady to her husband, the latter ordered him to quit the 
house, which he at once did. Poe’s friends always warmly defended 
him in this matter, maintaining that he had received great provocation. 

T had not seen Poe for some days, when he one evening, about half- 
past nine o’clock, called at my office, which, being on Seventeenth and 
Broad Streets, had afforded him a half-way resting-place between Dun- 
can Lodge and the residence of Mrs. Shelton, on Church Hill, during 
his brief engagement to that lady. As was well known to his intimate 
friends, the engagement was broken off before he left Richmond, though 
whether afterwards resumed is not certain. On this evening he sat for 
some time talking, while playing with a handsome Malacca sword-cane 
recently presented me by a friend, and then, abruptly rising, said, “I 
think I will step over to Saddler’s (a popular restaurant in the neigh- 
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borhood) for a few moments,” and so left without any further word, 
having my cane still in his hand. From this manner of departure I 
inferred that he expected to return shortly, but did not see him again, 
and was surprised to learn next day that he had left for Baltimore by 
the early morning boat. I then called on Saddler, who informed me 
that Poe had left his house at exactly twelve that night, starting for 
the Baltimore boat in company with several companions whom he had 
met at Saddler’s, and giving as a reason therefor the lateness of the 
hour and the fact that the boat was to leave at four o’clock. According 
to Saddler he was in good spirits and sober, though it is certain that 
he had been drinking and that he seemed oblivious of his baggage, 
which had been left in his room at the Swan Tavern. These effects 
_ were after his death forwarded by one of Mrs. Mackenzie’s sons to Mrs. 

Clemm in New York, and through the same source I received my cane, 
which Poe in his absent-mindedness had taken away with him. 

In person Poe reminded me somewhat of Stephen A. Douglas, 
though in face, form, and expression he much more strongly resembled 
Edwin Booth. Although I frequently met him during this last visit 
to Richmond, and knew of his occasional lapses from sobriety, I never 
saw him in the least under the influence of liquor, and was told that 
not even in his moments of dissipation was he known to use language 
which could offend the most fastidious. To me he appeared ever the 
pleasant and agreeable companion and the refined and polished gen- 
tleman. 


$s 
THE IDEALIST 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


ITH heart self-blind, 
He struggles on, at last to find 


The best of life, the real, is left behind. 


All desperately 
He breasts the height of dreams, to see Bd 
That which he strove for, yea, can never be. 


To learn, alas! 
' The starry glitter in the grass, 
The light he climbed for, is a bit of glass. 


God help them all 
Whose lives less honey have than gall, 
Who build on the unreal that must fall! 





THE STATE-HOUSE PLATTER 
By Alice Brown 


Author of ‘‘ Margaret Warrener,” ‘* Tiverton Tales,” ete. 


- 


" ERCY on us. What possessed. you to go in there?” asked 
M Melissa Knowles comfortably. “ You might ha’ known you’d 
come out. the little end o’ the horn.” 

She sat in her snug fore-room, sewing on billowy white work. 
The place pulsated with warmth, and there was an earth-smell from 
the flower-stand in the window. Melissa was a tight-built little woman. 
She fitted her clothes, whatever their shape or fashion. There was 
hardly need of their fitting her. She was the desired of widowers, the 
star of men who lived alone and did their own cooking: her way of 
shedding comfort lured them as the flower lures the bee. 

Her visitor, Deborah Collins, a remote cousin, fiery-eyed and thin, 
sat on the sofa and twisted the fringe of a pillow in a nervous zeal. 
She spoke with the heat of new-born argument. 

“T went in there because I was determined to come by that platter. 
It ain’t only that we’re goin’ to have a centennial celebration an’ git 
together all the old things we can; but after that’s over, I mean to 
scrape up some pieces o” blue an’ express ’em out to daughter Clarissa, 
in Denver. She’s homesick for the East; she’s crazy over old things. 
Why, Luceba in there’s sellin’ off the old family chiny as fast as ever 
she can. I don’t care’f she is your sister-——” 

“She ain’t sister enough to hurt,” said Melissa, biting her thread 
with her sound teeth. “ There’s a step between, you know. Sometimes 
I feel as if twas a whole flight o’ stairs.” 

“There was that kind of a pedler that come along,” continued 
Deborah, rocking back and forth and seeming to lash herself into a 
cumulative fury of speech. “ He stopped to our house an’ asked if I 
hadn’t any old things to sell. ‘No,’ says I, ‘an’ I wouldn’t part with 
em if I had.’ An’ then he showed me a blue cup-plate he bought, an’ I 
says, ‘I’ll be whipped if that ain’t like Grammother Knowles’s.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
says he, ‘mebbe ’tis. I bought it of a woman by the name o’ Knowles.’ ” 

“Well! well!” said Melissa, sweeping ample curves with her rock- 
ing-chair. “ What’s one cup-plate? She didn’t sell no more. When 
she see he wanted the rest, she nipped her mouth together an’ shet up 
shop.” 
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“JT found that out,’ went on Deborah, “an’ I harnessed up an’ 
whipped it over here an’ beseeched her for the State-House platter, 
an’ she ’most drove me out o’ the house. Melissa, what under the sun 
made you give her that platter? She’s got ’most every mite o’ the blue 
chiny, anyways. That platter belonged to you as much as it did to 
her. What made you give it to her?” 

“ Well,” said Melissa, “I guess I done it chiefly to keep the peace.” 

Deborah gave vent to a monosyllable of scorn. 

“ Yes,” continued Melissa, “ when I give up factory work an’ come 
home here to live, I thought mebbe we’d git along in peace an’ quietness. 
But we didn’t, an’ we had to divide off the house right through, front 
an’ back, an’ each take our own half. Well, that’s neither here nor 
there. But when I was tryin’ to laugh it out, I sort o’ bought my way 
with her, as you might say. Everything she prized I gi’n up to her. 
But it never done a mite o’ good.” 

“I guess you was sorry enough when she moved into t’other part 
an’ took all the things with her!” 

“Well, mebbe I was for a minute or two; but I never let such 
things worry me. I got me a good set o’ common white, an’ I ain’t one 
to hang my harp on a willer an’ stop singin’ the songs o’ Zion!” 

“Too bad!” muttered Deborah retrospectively. “Too bad! Then 
you ain’t got a mite o’ blue chiny left?” 

“T’ve got a.matter of a few pieces. I wish’t there was more. I 
should admire to send ’em out to Denver.” 

Melissa laughed a low laugh. It was an amused commentary on 
the events of many years. “I wish’t I had,” she said again. “ There’s 
only one thing that makes Luceba madder’n givin’ up what’s her’a: 
it’s havin’ anybody git ahead of: her. Ever see that kind of a dispo- 
sition? It’s real amusin’. It begun as long ago as when we went to 
school—Deestrick Number Five. She never was no gre’t of a scholar, 
but she’d set up all night to git more rewards’n anybody else. Last 
year she gi’n five dollars an’ a half to the missionaries; but she never’d 
ha’ done it if I hadn’t gi’n five. Debby Collins, you stop!” 

Deborah had scarcely moved; this was a command laid upon her 
inner nature to bid it pause while the speaker should evolve some great 
design. Melissa rose, dropping her sewing at her feet. She stepped 
over the pile excitedly, and made a brisk passage to the china closet 
across the room. There she mounted a stool, and after exploring the 
background of an upper shelf, drew forth a pitcher. She blew the dust 
from it and stepped down, rubbing it zealously with her apron. 

“There, Debby Collins!” said she, “that’s a real old piece o’ blue. 
It belonged to Grammother Snow on your side o’ the house. I give 
that to you. I give it to you right out. Now you do what I tell ye. 
You take it in your hand an’ go acrost the entry an’ call Luceba. You 
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tell her I gi’n it to you, an’ ask her if she knows whether Aunt Liddy 


Pond’s got. the sugar-bowl like it.” 

Deborah rose perplexedly, and took the pitcher. 

“ It’s a real pretty piece,” said she, “ but I dunno’s I want to meddle 
nor make. She ’most snapped my head off about that platter-——” 

“You go!” cried Melissa peremptorily, opening the door. “ Hurry 
up! the entry’s cold. Cut right in through her fore-room. There 
ain’t no fire there. You'll find her in the kitchen.” 

Deborah was swept along on the wings of another’s will. With 
some trepidation she lifted the latch of the opposite door, and found 
herself on the threshold of Luceba’s parlor. Another latch clicked, and 
the door leading into the kitchen flew open. An acrid voice called 
stridently,— 

“ What you doin’ in there ?” 

Melissa, standing in the warmth of her own kitchen, leaned against 
the casing in the sun and shook with silent laughter. She heard Deb- 
orah Collins, like a conscientious parrot, repeating her lesson, but not 
to its end. Upon one telling phrase the other voice interposed,— 

“She gi’n you that pitcher?” 

“Yes. She did!” cried Deborah, with the despairing valor of one 
whose riches may be wrested from her. “She gi’n it to me for the 
celebration; an’ arterwards I’m goin’ to send it out West to——” 

“You come here!” commanded the voice. 

Silence fell, and then Deborah came scuttling back. 

“ My land alive!” she whispered piercingly, “she gi’n me this!” 

It was a gravy-boat of precious blue. Melissa stayed not for com- 
ment; she flew again to the cupboard and snatched forth an oblong 
dish. 

“ Run back!” she cried. “Run back! ‘Tell her I’ve found this— 
the platter to your bo’t—an’ gi’n it to you outright. Run an’ tell her 
you're real pleased.” 

Dramatic madness took hold on Deborah. She fled away, and the 
two latches clicked again. Luceba might almost have been lying in 
wait at her kitchen door. Melissa, at the sound, called cheerfully 
across the entry: 

“ Ain’t it grand I found that little platter? A gravy-bo’t without 
a platter! It’s like an old bach, no good to nobody. Ain’t it lucky 
that’s found ?” 

“ An’ she’s gi’n it to me,” echoed Deborah, parrot-wise. 

“My soul alive!” came the voice from the other side, “that ain’t 
the platter to’t. I’ve got that myself. Here, Deb, you take it. You’ve 
got one, an’ you might as well have t’other.” 

Deborah was scurrying back across the parlor, delirious with the 
wonder of it all; but Melissa’s voice met her clearly half way: 
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“T’ve got somethin’ for ye, Debby. It’s an elegant big t’reen we used 
to have soup in, when we laid down a quarter o’ beef. I'll set it ri’ 
down here by the wall where ye can git it. You jes’ come an’ look.” - 
“You stay where ye be!” came the opposing voice. “ You want 

this Lafayette plate? Take it, then!” 

Deborah, like a wandering incandescent body, was drawn hither 
and yon across the cold parlor. At one point, Melissa fell upon her 
and relieved her of certain plunder. Melissa’s eyes were wet from 
laughter. Her voice shook with her quivering flesh. 

“Set ’em down inside my door!” she whispered. “‘There! now 
you run back an’ tell her how pleased you be.” 

Deborah swept back again like one who had no guiding will save 
that of a beneficent deity; but before she could open her mouth in 
speech, Melissa’s call came ringing after her: 

“Debby, I’m goin’ to give you an Independence pitcher, Liverpool 
ware. It’s considered an elegant thing.” 

“You take these four cups!” cried Luceba, in shrill competition. 
“ T’others are gone.” 

“T’ve got ’em!” called Melissa cheerfully. “Here they be, Debby. 
Here’s enough to complete the set.” 

Deborah, taking her pendulum trips, glanced helplessly at the horse- 
hair sofa, wondering whether she might sit down for a moment and 
recover from her wonder; but its rigidity forbade her. She could 
only totter limply across, and deposit her spoils in Melissa’s hospitable 
territory. But not yet was she allowed to pause. Melissa, with a mer- 
ciless hand, pushed her back again, calling: 

“ On’y, you look here, Luceba! ’twould most pay you to come in 
here an’ look! MHere’s them Cadmus plates!—they’re worth J dunno 
what all!—an’ sure as you live an’ breathe, I’m goin’ to send ’em out 
to Denver. I guess nobody ever had a bigger windfall. I'll pack ’*em 
so’s they won’t jar a mite——” 

Deborah stood in the entry, regarding her with lips agape. So, 
according to her ideas, might paradise come down to man. A step fell 
upon the parlor floor, and shook it. Melissa, busy over the array of 
china, dusting and assorting, knew it and did not once look up. She 
hardly believed yet in the finality of her own triumph. Luceba stood 
in the doorway, gaunt, muscular, a figure of gloom with the face from 
which daguerreotypes are made. She carried before her, shield-wise, a 
State-House platter of imposing breadth. 

“ Deborah Collins,” said she solemnly, “I’m goin’ to give this into 
your keepin’. It’s the biggest one you ever see, an’ it’s got the place 
for gravy, all complete. It never’s had a nick or a break. You be care- 
ful of it!” 

She set it down, like a warrior relinquishing his armor, marched 
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back into her fore-room, and shut the door. The two women heard 
the sliding of the little bolt. 

Melissa, awed by the dramatic rushing of events, stood hand in 
hand with Deborah Collins, the china at their feet. 

“T declare,” whispered Melissa, abashed and yet triumphant, “I’m 
*most ashamed! No, I ain’t either! She don’t prize ’em except as other 
folks do. Here! you let me git that bushel basket out o’ the shed, an’ 
Ill pack ’em up double quick.” 

She flew about in frantic haste, while Deborah sat by, limp and 
weak over her own good fortune. Deborah said afterwards that Melissa 
worked like a beaver and finished the job in seven minutes by the fore- 
room clock. 

When Melissa was thrusting in the last wadding of paper, with a 
resolute hand, she looked up to say: 

“You back out your horse. Drive ’round to the shed door. We'll 
lift this right in.” | 

Deborah had a mounting vision of hot biscuits and quince preserve. 

“It’s goin’ to be bright moonlight!” she quivered. 

“T can’t help it if ’tis!” returned Melissa. “ You’ve got to git these 
things out o’ the house while she’s in the same mind. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she chased out to Colorado arter ’em yet. But if she does, 
I'll start for Mexico. That’ll fetch her.” 

Deborah felt the sustaining power of a spirit stronger than her 
own. Presently she was mounted in her old wagon, the reins in her 
hand, while Melissa, flushed with triumph and the sunset light, stood 
there, hospitable and yet bent on speeding her away. 

“There! there! Debby,” said she, “we'll talk it all out another 
time. Mebbe I’ll see you Sunday.” She gave the old horse a decisive 
smack on the flank, and he plodded down the drive. 

Melissa lingered there for a moment, watching the wagon on its 
rattling way. There was a parting of clouds in the west, a thin marge 
of sunset color,—the cold yellow of the dying year. She watched it 
fading into the green above, and when the chill wind recalled her, 
turned and went in, exhilarated yet shivering. 

“ Well,” she said aloud, “ it’s a queer world!” 

She stepped about, getting her abundant supper, a little sorry for 
everybody but herself: for Clarissa in Denver, because she was far from 
home—for Deborah, because she had gone away supperless—for Luceba, 
who had given up something she did not want, but still had given it. 
With a sudden softening of heart, she went into the shed and called: 

“Luceba, what if you should come in to supper? I’m goin’ to 
have rice griddlecakes.” 

“Be ye?” came the voice in answer, resolute, undaunted. “ Well, 


I’m goin’ to have buckwheats.” 





STRAIGHT AS A STRING 


By Caroline Lockhart 
(SUZETTE) 


$ 


“WT’S gettin’ cold, ain’t it, Husky, boy?” 
| McNeal, the prospector, shivered a little under his blankets and 
raised himself from his bed of pine-boughs to look at the camp- 
fire burning just outside the entrance of his tent. The wolf-like dog 
raised his head from his paws and lifted his amber eyes to the face 
of the man. 

“We're needin’ of another blanket bad, but I reckon we'll have to 
make out without it somehow. Blankets cost money in Montana, and 
we can’t pamper ourselves when the little woman back in Massachusetts 
is a-needin’ of cash. Ain’t that right, Husky? We're goin’ down fer 
grub to-morrow, and it’s more’n likely there'll be a letter there from 
her. But we won’t read it then, Husky, we'll save it, and when we git 
home to-morrow night we’: read it lyin’ here by the camp-fire. I’ll read 
it, and then—if it ain’t too lovin’ and personal like—I’ll read it to 
you. How’'ll you like that, eh, Husky, boy?” 

The dog kept his grave eyes on the beloved face and listened. He 
was accustomed to these whimsical monologues. 

“Yes, sir,” continued the man with a joyful note in his voice, 
“T’ll read it, and you can see fer yourself what kind of a woman my 
wife is. It'll be like havin’ her spend an evenin’ with us. We ain’t 
much used to company, you and me, and we don’t like it neither. I’m 
afraid we're gettin’ some queer, livin’ off in the mountain alone so 
much. But my wife! You'd like her, Husky. Say, you’d walk right 
up and put your head in her lap the minute she set down. She’s got 
black eyes, and shiny black hair combed smooth and slick, but with 
little, wavy things up on her temples. No frizzes, though, like them 
females down to Kalispell wears. She’s the smartest woman you ever 
seen. Used to be a school-teacher. She ain’t like me, Husky, she’s 
educated. Don’t know how I ever happened to git her; jest about the 
only luck I ever had, till I struck this here lead. She’s straight too, 
Husky, straight as a string. I’d stake my life on her. She’ll stick to 
me through thick and thin. It’s an awful comfortin’ feelin’ to feel 
you can count on somebody like that. When I make my stake, Husky, 
I'll give her the best in the land. Lord! Lord! the air-castles I build 
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with her in ’em, as I lie here lookin’ at the fire-light dancin’ on that 
pile of ore. Ain’t them dandy copper spec’mens, Husky? Did you 
ever see any better’n them? Look at the color of ’em, green with 
purple and blue, like a peacock’s tail. You ought to heft ’em. Copper, 
mighty nigh pure copper, I’m bettin’, from their heft. 

“Reckon some folks would think I was plumb locoed, lyin’ here 
in my bunk night after night starin’ at them spec’mens and dreamin’ 
about her. Reckon they think I’m locoed anyway, stayin’ up here in 
the mountains all winter workin’ my claim. But you understand how it 
is, Husky. It’s fer her. The more work there’s done on it, the easier 
it is to sell, and the quicker I kin get to her. Want to have it in good 
shape when them fellers come up from Butte in the spring to look 
at it. 

“Gosh, but it’s gittin’ cold. Come, git under the covers with me, 
Husky. It’s too blamed cold to sleep separate. The feller that named 
this here place Iceberg Lake knowed what he was doin’.” 

The dog crept under the blankets, and they fell asleep. The fire 
burned to cinders and was scattered by a cold wind, which rose and 
swept over the mountains, howling through the gap till the little canvas 
tent strained at its pins. The man inside moaned in his sleep and 
snuggled closer to the dog, but neither awakened till the morning came 
and the wild mountain goats, far up on the jagged sides of a towering 
mountain, were filing out of their dens to their feeding-grounds on 


the top. 


French Pete, tilted on the hind legs of his chair on the porch of 
the “ Miners’ Haven,” the leading hotel in Swift Current, first spied 
McNeal and his pack outfit coming down the mountain trail. 

“Yep, that’s him all right,” asserted Dad Walker, “ comin’ in fer 
grub before the first snowfall, I reckon. That fellow must eat roots. 
Old Man Harris says he don’t buy grub enough to feed a three-year-old 
child.” : 

“Too stingy, I reckon,” replied French Pete, who was known as a 
tin-horn gambler. “It’s been two years since he first hit this here 
camp, an’ I never knowed him to buy anybody a drink yit.” 

“He ain’t an overcoat to his back,” chimed in Bacon-Rind Diek, 
who, tolerably sober, was swinging his legs from the edge of the porch. 

“Wore a dollar-and-a-half sweater under his coat all last winter 
and arctics instead of socks. Them overalls and some cotton underwear 
is all he’s got between his skin and the world. I claims that when a 
man gits to thinkin’ so much of money as that, it’s mighty near bein’ 
a sin.” 

Bacon-Rind was never known to have more than two dollars at one 
time since he arrived in camp, three years ago. 
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“ That’s right,” nodded Dad Walker. 

“ Misers riles me,” asserted French Pete. 

“ Naturally they would in your perfession,” observed Dad Walker 
genially. 

McNeal rode into town and hitched his saddle- and pack-horses in 
front of Old Man Harris’s general merchandise store, quite oblivious of 
the fact that he and his frugality were subjects of scorn to three of 
Swift Current’s most prominent citizens. He felt that he was not 
popular, and he knew the reason why; but public opinion was the 
least of McNeal’s troubles. 

“ Airy letters fer me?” inquired McNeal in a confident tone as he 
paused for a moment to scrape the mud from his heavy boots on the 
door-sill of the general merchandise store. 

“ Didn’t take notice,” said Old Man Harris, which was his set reply 
to all such inquiries. Old Man Harris, as postmaster, was anxious to 
avoid any appearance of vulgar curiosity concerning the mail, though, 
if the truth were known, he could have told every letter that had come 
into camp for a month back. 

“ Here’s one of them Chicago books on the winter style fer gents. 
Reckon that’ll be entertainin’ and useful readin’ up to Iceberg Lake,” 
said Old Man Harris grimly as he handed out a bulky catalogue. 

“ But letters, gimme my letters.” McNeal drummed on the counter 
with impatient fingers. 

“Tm givin’ you all they is,” replied the postmaster. “ Here's a 
letter from them hair-tonic and mustache-dye folks, and that’s all they 
is to-day.” 

McNeal caught his breath and stood quite still, looking at the post- 
master. Husky looked up into McNeal’s face, then touched his hand 
with his cold nose. 

“T was kind a-expectin’ a letter from them smelter people,” said 
MeNeal in a strained voice. 

“ There’ll be a mail in to-day if them Davis boys don’t stay down 
to Cut Bank to the half-breed dance,” said Old Man Harris. “ They'll 
be here by four if they’re comin’.” 

“Guess I'll git my grub and wait around awhile fer ’em,” said 
McNeal slowly. “Got any good swinebosom ?” 

McNeal handed his list to the storekeeper and stood with his hands 
in his overall pockets staring hard at a show-case full of ready-made 
neckties. He was dazed. His heart sagged in his breast. What was 
the matter? Was she sick? It was six weeks—yes, a full six weeks— 
since he had been down last. No letter in six weeks! He went outside 
and sat down on the edge of the porch in front of the store, where he 
could watch the trail up which the Davis boys would come with the 
mail if they did not stay to the half-breed dance. 
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“ Grub’s ready for packin’,” said Old Man Harris. 

“ All right,” replied McNeal shortly, “I'll git it directly.” 

The camp went to dinner, but McNeal, with Husky’s head in his 
lap, remained on the porch. The camp finished dinner, but McNeal 
still sat watching the trail. 

Bacon-Rind Dick ventured a joke about expectin’ a letter from his 
girl. McNeal replied with dogged persistence that he “aimed to hear 
from them smelter folks.” 

It was McNeal who first saw the heads of the Davis boys’ horses 
, bobbing through the trees. He tried to appear indifferent when Ben 
Davis threw the mud-spattered mail-bag into Old Man Harris’s arms, 
but the hand that stroked the silky hair on Husky’s head shook 
noticeably. 

“There’s a letter in there fer you, McNeal, that came to Ben De 
Ruche’s office by mistake. He told me to tell you how it happened it 
was opened. It’s been layin’ there for nigh on ten days. But they 
ain’t been no mail through, so he hasn’t sent it. Reckon a matter of 
ten days ain’t no great importance in this country.” 

When the mail was opened McNeal’s big hand was the first out- 
stretched. 

“ Got it, did you?” inquired Bacon-Rind Dick. He added, grinning, 
as he saw the eagerness with which McNeal looked at the address on the 
slender gray envelope, “Them smelter folks must write terrible enter- 
tainin’ letters.” 

“That’s from my wife,” said McNeal proudly. “Writes a good 
fist, don’t she?” 

Ben Davis, leaning against the show-case, eyed McNeal’s glowing 
countenance curiously. McNeal studied the envelope with yearning 
eyes. He had meant to save it until his return to his lonely camp back 
in the mountains. Opening her letter by the camp-fire was a treat he 
had planned while blasting and working with his pick day after day 
in the drift he was running into the mountain-side. But here the 
envelope was open. He could see the letter on the inside. The temp- 
tation was too great. He could not wait the six hours it would take 
him to get back to camp, cook supper, and tidy up for the night. 

He wished to read it alone. The people and the conversation all 
around disturbed him. At the end of the rickety bridge thrown across 
the rapid mountain stream from which the mining-camp took its name 
there was a flat rock. It was only a short distance from the store, and 
MeNeal sat down upon the rock to read his letter. Ben Davis came 
out and leaned against the front of the store watching his face. Me- 
Neal read: 


“My DEAR HUSBAND: It is difficult to say what I have to 
say, but it must be said. I hate to have you disappointed in 
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me, but, as I have told you, you always estimated me above 
my worth. Bluntly, I have grown to care for somebody else. 
If you had been with me, I might have gone on caring for you, 
but as you have not been here, I have grown tired of loneliness 
and struggling along on nothing a year, and gradually have 
turned to someone else, till that someone else is all to me 


that you were. 

“T have waited patiently three years for you to make the 
stake you were always about to make, but it is no nearer made 
than it was when I met you. No doubt, you have sent me all 
the money you could spare, but it is not enough. I am sorry 
if I hurt you, but I am going away with this someone else 
who is better able to give me the things I desire. I cannot 
believe it will make so much difference to you, or you would 
have in these years come to see me or written more of your 
love for me, and told me oftener that you missed me. I hope 
you will make your stake and find someone more worthy than 
I to share it with you. Lovingly, ' 
“ AGATHA.” 


McNeal read it to the end, spelling out words he could not grasp 
readily. 

“Oh God! my God!” It was like the groan of an animal in the 
slaughter-pen when, mortally wounded, it drops to its knees in the 
dust. McNeal’s fists were clinched till the knuckles went white—the 
perspiration broke out on his ghastly face. 

“It ain’t so! it ain’t so!” he whispered savagely. “She wouldn’t 
do it. She couldn’t do it. She was blue. She didn’t mean it. I won’t 
believe it. I’ll go to her. I'll see for myself. Oh Agatha, Agatha!” 

He sprang to his feet and half walked, half ran to his horses hitched 
to the porch posts. He ripped the pack-saddle from Molly, the pack- 
horse, and threw his heavy cow-saddle on her back. She was fresher 
than his other horse. 

“ Any special call fer you to git such a gait on?” inquired Bacon- 
Rind Dick with amiable curiosity as he lounged in the doorway. 

“Dry up, Bacon-Rind,” ordered Ben Davis curtly. “McNeal,” he 
said in a voice singularly gentle for him as he walked around to where 
the prospector was tightening the hind cinch with savage jerks, “ there’s 
snow in them clouds over thar by Chief Mountain. You know as well 


as me that the first snowfall is a corker. I wouldn’t go down on the . 


plains to-night.” 
“ It’s no business of yourn where I go,” said McNeal fiercely as he 


swung into the saddle. 
“T know it, McNeal. Go if you will go, but stick to the coulées, 


don’t cut across the plains.” 

“Go to h—1!” 

McNeal plunged the spurs into the gentle mare’s round sides and 
galloped across the rickety bridge, disappearing among the pines 


‘ * 
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through which the rough mountain trail wound. He kept Molly on a 
gallop down the trail, where, ordinarily, horses picked their way with 
care. 

The east-bound train on the Great Northern reached Blackfoot at 
four-thirty in the morning. It was four o’clock in the afternoon by 
McNeal’s big silver watch. It was sixty miles to Blackfoot. Joe Kipp 
would lend him money, and he would leave Molly as security. 

“T am going away with someone else. I am going away with some- 
one else,” was the sentence which ran through his head till it seemed 
as if all in the world had resolved itself into these few words. 

“ That cursed delay at Ben De Ruche’s,” he muttered. “If I could 
have had it this morning! That squaw read it, half the reservation 
know it by this time. Davis knew it. But it ain’t so, it ain’t so,” he 
cried, raising his voice angrily and striking the pommel of his saddle, 
as though he had been contradicted. “She'll be there waiting for me. 
It’s just a joke. Why, she’s my wife and—straight as a string.” 

He galloped down the slope where Pike, the freighter, usually upset 
his wagon, past the Savis berry-bushes where “ Butch,” the squaw-man, 
shot Percy De Wolf for stealing his Indian wife, and down at last 
among the foot-hills, where soon the trail stole off across the vast plain, 
which was a part of the Blackfoot Indian Reservation. He looked 
behind. Dense, low-hanging clouds of gray were moving after him 
from the northwest. It was growing cold, and the stillness of death 
was in the air. McNeal shuddered. He did not know why he shud- 
dered, for he was not cold. Up on St. Mary’s Lake he saw the smoke 
rising from the chimney of Butch’s log house. Husky looked up in- 
quiringly when he rode past. When the trails branched, he took the 
trail across the plains. It was shorter than the one om followed the 
coulées, though not so safe on a dark night. . 

The dull gray light faded, and night shut down suddenly, as though 
a thick blanket had obliterated the sun. A damp wind, whose chill was 
penetrating, began to blow out of the northwest. Molly galloped and 
walked, then galloped again. McNeal gave her her head and let her 
pick out the trail when he could no longer see the light serpentine streak 
winding away over the plains. He could tell by the sound of her hoofs 
that she was on the trail, so he turned up the collar of his thin, thread- 
bare coat and huddled over the pommel. Husky, like a wolfish wraith, 
trotted behind. McNeal had ridden for an hour when something wet 
fell on his cheek. He put up his hand and wiped it away, but another 
fell and then another. It was not rain, it was snow. McNeal set his 
teeth and touched the weary mare with his spur. She galloped again, 
but the snow came faster. McNeal felt the soft flakes on his hands and 
his face. The wind rose higher and after awhile the snow began to 
sting as it struck the back of his head. Then it came out of the clouds 
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like bird-shot from a shot-gun. It began to swirl, and pelted him in 
the face, the eyes, the ears: He pulled the limp brim of his hat farther 
down and crouched lower in his saddle. The wind howled over the 
prairies, and the legs of the overalls Bacon-Rind had scorned flapped 
and wrapped tightly about his thin-clad limbs. It blew Molly’s long 
mane into his face. The gallant mare galloped on, her hoofs still ring- 
ing on the well-beaten trail. 

McNeal’s hands grew stiff, so he laid the reins on Molly’s neck and 
tucked them under his arms. His teeth chattered. He might as well 
have ridden naked, so little protection did his clothing afford against 
the piercing wind. He got off to walk and warm himself, but Molly 
could not understand when he was not on her back that she was still 
to follow the trail. He could not find it save by fumbling with his 
hands, so he climbed back into the saddle and urged her on. 

“What a night, McNeal, what a night,” he muttered between his 
chattering teeth. The storm increased and raged with fury known 
only on the Western plains, where it has full sweep. McNeal could 
not see his hand before his face from the snow and the wind that made 
him gasp for breath. The very marrow in his bones seemed frozen. 
He was cold, so cold. He wondered vaguely how his heart could beat 
when his blood seemed turned to ice. The cold was more than pain, it 
was torture. At intervals it wrung a groan from him, but his thoughts 
were of her. 

“She needs me. The train! I must get there. Four-thirty—four- 
thirty. She had the blues. She didn’t mean it. She wouldn’t do it. 
My wife, my sweetheart! She needs me! Oh Molly, Molly, keep the 
trail! God! what a night to be on the plains!” 

Over and over he thought in these same disjointed sentences. 
Though he realized his danger, he felt no fear save the fear of missing 
the train. The obstacles in the way were nothing. He saw only his 
goal. His hands, his ears, his cheeks, his legs in their blue cotton 
overalls, were numb. 

“TI wonder if I’m freezin’,” he thought. He gave a start as he 
recollected that he had not heard Molly’s hoof-beats in the trail for 
some time. The snow muffled her steps. He stopped, and with diffi- 
culty climbed out of the saddle to feel for the trail. His hands were 
so numb he could feel nothing. He swung them about his shoulders, 
then he slipped them under his saddle-blanket next Molly’s warm back. 
Gradually he became able to bend his fingers, and when he pressed his 
thumb-nail into the other fingers he could feel it, so he stooped again 
and fumbled in the snow. A groan of agony burst from him when he 
felt a bunch of dried grass. 

“Husky! Molly! We're lost!” His voice was carried away by 
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the howling wind. The dog crouched at his feet in the snow, and the 
tired pony stood with spreading legs and drooping head. 

“We must keep moving or we’ll freeze like sheep.” No one heard 
his desperate voice, but Molly followed when he slipped the bridle-rein 
over his arm, and Husky was close at his heels. 

“It’s all up now, I’ll miss the train. If I kin only keep goin’ till 
daylight. Agatha, dear, dear little girl. It’s nothin’ at all if it warn’t 
fer you. Freezin’s pleasant, they say, after the first on it. *Pears like 
_ Tm past the first on it. It don’t seem to hurt any more. I’d feel toler- 
ably easy, if I weren’t so tired and sleepy. It’s past bed-time, I reckon, 
little woman, that’s why I’m so—tired and—so—sleepy. Husky, boy, 
we must—have been—walkin’ quite—a spell. Let’s rest—let’s sit down 
and rest—seem curious, I reckon—to rest—in a blizzard. Five min- 
utes—Husky—just a—nap, then we’ll—go on. We mustn’t—pamper— 
ourselves—when she’s needin’ of cash. Her hair—is—black—and— 
shiny. She’s educated—she’s fine—not like me. Straight as a string— 
Husky—boy—straight as a string. And—I—love her—with—all—my 
—heart.” 

McNeal’s head dropped and pillowed itself on the snow, the bridle- 
rein slipped from his arm, the shivering pony stood beside him, the dog 
licked his cold face and howled, then the dog and the pony wandered 


off together for shelter under a willow in a nearby coulée, and the snow 
covered McNeal, who slept to wake no more. 
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THE UNKNOWN PATH 


BY BLANCHE TRENNOR HEATH 


OVE turned, and stretched his hand, and she forsook 
3 The pleasant ways of which her feet were fain, 
Green field and garden fair and woodland nook, 
Soft dew and scent, and sweet, familiar strain, 
An unknown path to tread 
Set round with briers and songless boughs instead. 


But as they walked, close leaning each to each, 
Behold, beneath the passing step of Love 
Sprang redder roses, and his murmured speech 
Woke sweeter strains, that, silver-clear above, 
From some blue mountain-zone 
Midway to Heaven thrilled with joy unknown! 





THE 
WAY OUT OF THE WOODS 


By Elizabeth Dike Lewis 
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HEN he was sure of his degree at Gottingen, Burgess went 
W up into the Harz to rest for a month and to finish the press- 
work on his German thesis. 

He stayed in a forester’s cottage in Bergesthal, a small village where 
at sunset the shadow of the Brocken fell. From the cliffs above, the 
valley was commanded by the Bergesthal Princes’ castle. The Amer- 
ican student was as completely in retreat as any world-weary monk, 
and he did most of his proof-reading on benches placed in the woods 
by the local “society of beautification.” 

One day while striding with the forester along one of the paths 
that follow the road they met the local Prince’s carriage. It was a 
familiar sight in the village. The smart liveries and shining horses 
dashed through the street on some errand several times each day, but 
the trap was always empty. Here, along the wood-road, they were 
drawing a low victoria at a walk, and as it neared Burgess he caught 
the flutter of a lace parasol. The forester touched his arm. 

“Her Highness, our Princess,—Ilse von Bergesthal,” he whispered ; 
“she will salute us.” 

And Burgess lifted his cap to a radiant vision whose thin white 
gown trailed a little out of the carriage, whose brilliant red hair caught 
the sunlight through the leaves, though the ruffle of the parasol shaded 
the deep eyes, complacently staring at the foreigner. Her companion, 
an older woman, also in white, devoted herself to a punctilious acknowl- 
edgment of the forester’s salutation. 

Burgess looked after the carriage. When it had naan the corner 
the road appeared distinctly empty. 

“What glorious, incomparable beauty!” he exclaimed to his com- 
panion in the enthusiastic German phrase. “Your Princess really 
looks like a princess! She’s the first one I ever saw who did. She 
can’t be the wife of that old Prince who shoots everything ?” 

“The Prince is a widower, Meinherr. This is his eldest daughter, 
and we think her most fair and gracious. I have myself spoken with 
her three or four times personally. She has been most kind. But 
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we are no longer the people of our Prince in the good old sense. He 
has little power now; but his family is nearly royal and of untold 
wealth. They have the blood of many reigning houses. They can wed 
royalty itself. Indeed, they have even talked of this Princess’s younger 
sister as a bride for the Kaiser’s son. She is a year older, but it is not 
impossible, unless we need a foreign alliance.” 

Though the forester’s reverential tones amused him, Burgess took 
a normal American’s interest in royalty. 

“Who was the other lady?” he inquired. 

“ An English lady who is companion to the Princess. The Princess 
knows all languages,” said the Herr Forester with dignity. “ But the 
English lady speaks German too, quite like a Christian; I have heard 
her,” he added, with an air of giving honor where due. Burgess cast 
a smothered sigh over his shoulder where the carriage had disappeared, 
and reflected that cinematographic radiant visions were an unfair test 
of a student’s temper. 

One of his favorite benches for proof-reading after the early stroll 
through the woods was on the Scharfenstein, a rock capping an over- 
hanging knoll, shut in on three sides by a thick young growth of larches 
and mountain ash, and in front commanding a wide sweep of country 
from the Brocken to the Hohne Klippen, dominated by the grim castle 
of Bergesthal. For a week of afternoons he had worked there in per- 
fect seclusion; but as he sat surrounded by proof on the first Sunday 
morning after his walk with the forester he heard voices approaching, 
and swiftly reflected that no one need expect to escape human society 
in German country on the day of rest and promenades. He reluctantly 
gathered up his papers, and when the bushes parted behind him was 
ready to retreat. But he was already face to face with the invaders. 

“The Princess Ilse!” he murmured. There was no mistaking that 
crisp, flaming hair, and a man in the princely livery held the branches 
aside for her to pass. But she started back before Burgess and his 
fluttering papers. . 

“We go elsewhere,” she said quickly to the servant. 

Burgess lifted his hat. I entreat your Highness,” he stammered. 
It was his first encounter with Altessen. The lady looked startled, 
and her servant as well. Did he resent the impertinence involved in 
addressing his ‘mistress? 

“You are at work,” she said, hesitating. 

“No longer,” said Burgess. “ Your Highness would give me the 
greatest pain by not remaining. We are in the park of the castle.” 

“The Scharfenstein is free to all. I could not think of depriving 
you.” 

She stood in the path which furnished the only exit. Burgess could 
not make even a show of leaving. Unless he leaped over the rock into 
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the gorge below he must stand dumbly to await her pleasure. She 
twisted her turquoise parasol handle and looked him over. 

“You are a foreigner,” she observed presently. He realized that 
his accent was too light to be native, and gave a resigned shrug. 

“I have the honor to be an American citizen and your very humble 
servant,” he returned, but with the true German student’s bow. 

“T cannot think of driving you away,” the Princess repeated, “ but 
I will look at the mountains and rest a moment,—provided you will 
stay here too.” 

In America, Burgess reflected, her proposition would have suggested 
coquetry verging on indiscretion, but her tone and expression were 
simply those of the liege lady granting a favor. She was not the very 
young girl he had at first thought her. He guessed her to be nearly 
his own age, with that assurance of poise and manner which only wide 
experience or very exalted position can bestow. She was again dressed 
all in white. Her dark eyes, on a level with his own, were shaded by 
flaxen lashes. The effect was peculiarly deep and thrilling. She 
looked at him with a frank, indifferent gaze, awaiting his assent, and 
when he bowed and turned away from the path she stepped forward 
to look at the view. 

“The Brocken looks far away to-day,” she remarked. 

“ And very large, by comparison,” said Burgess, who inferred that 
she was addressing him rather than the servant. 

“Why by comparison?” asked the Princess. 

“ With the other hills,” he explained. 

“ True, they are all small,” she admitted. “The whole Harzgau is 
a lovely miniature model.” 

“Lovely,” assented Burgess, looking into her eyes, “and different 
from anything I ever saw. If your Highness——” 

She turned hastily from him and took a book from the servant’s 
hands. “ You may wait below with the carriage,” she said, and went 
to the bench. “I will read here for a little while. I do not disturb 
you?” she interrogated, always in the same coolly impersonal tone. 
Burgess murmured something, and she opened her book and read, turn- 
ing the leaves lightly on her lap, while the parasol dropped to her 
shoulder. Its deep lace ruffle hid her face; its turquoise crook twisted 
through her heavily ringed white fingers. Burgess could just see the 
young bosom rising and falling a little too quickly after the climb from 
the carridge-road. Her blouse was confined at the belt by a heavy 
gold buckle studded with turquoises. The white folds of her skirts 
swept against his feet. He had not spoken to a woman for a month, 
and though he had recognized no insatiable thirst for their society, he 
had been just bored enough to appreciate it when it came. He was 
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reflecting that she really was quite like one’s story-book princesses, 
when she tipped back the parasol and looked at him. 

“T am disturbing you,” she announced. “I have interrupted your 
writing.” 

“ Not in the slightest degree,” he declared. 

“ Then go on with your work.” 

In order to comply with the royal mandate he pulled out his proofs 
again and bent over the close German type. He was presently to find 
that if princesses can give high-handed orders, they can be as incon- 
sistent as mere women. After making a few mechanical corrections in 
the margins he raised his head to find her looking at him. 

“ Are you a great author?” she asked presently. 

“A poor student,” he answered. 

“T believe you have been taking a degree! Herein Germany? But 
it is very difficult!” she exclaimed. “May I see the title?” 

He unrolled a yard or two of proof and displayed the thesis head- 
ing. She spelled it out slowly and smiled in frank ignorance. 

“It’s astronomical, I suppose,” she said. “But I don’t under- 
stand, of course.” 

“More chemistry than astronomy, and more physics than either,” 
Burgess explained. “You would understand if I said it had some- 
thing to do with spectrum analysis?” 

The Princess laughed and shook her head. “I am afraid my edu- 
cation is not very profound. And yet, to think that you should write 
something in my own tongue which I cannot understand! Tant pis 
pour moi!” and she eyed him narrowly for a moment. 

“Nay, tant mieux, I assure you, a narrow escape,” he insisted, and 
then, recollecting himself a little, he went on with smiling deference, 
“Your Highness is only too kind to take an interest.” The Princess 
closed her parasol and poked the ground with its ivory point. 

“ Will you tell me how you knew who I was?” she asked. 

“The forester told me,” Burgess answered simply. “We were 
walking on the Schierke road nearly a week ago when you drove past.” 

“Oh, yes, with—with?” suggested the Princess. 

“With an English friend,—your companion, I think.” 

“T remember,” she said a little wearily. “I think I must go now. 
This is a lovely spot. The dip into the gorge—the rise to the hills— 
the—the castle !—and the Brocken above !—it rests one’s eyes. Do you 
come here often ?” 

“Every afternoon. It is wicked to work indoors in this air.” 

“T must go now,” the Princess said again. Burgess wondered 
whimsically what etiquette demanded of a man who had received a 
call from a glorious Personage on a mountain cliff. Should he urge 
her to stay? Should he press her to come again? Should he—oh, if 
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only he could have begged or she suggested that he might call at the 
castle on the opposite hill! It was barely possible that she too might 
welcome the diversion. The wild thought faded into actualities as he 
restored the book she had dropped in rising and bent back the springy 
larch boughs for her to pass out. Then it occurred to him that he 
could, that he ought, to attend her to the carriage. “ Not to the bottom 
of the hill,” she protested, as she clambered, half slipping, down the 
steep, short path. 

“T shall not be coming up again,” he assured her. “It is best 
that your Highness should not go alone.” 

“Wild animals?” suggested the Princess, pausing to look around 
at him, and they both laughed. 

“These are not like your woods in America,” she added. The ob- 
servation was in the form of a statement. 

“Have you been there?” he asked quickly. 

She looked sharply at him. “TI have read a great deal,” she ex- 
plained. “You would laugh at me if you knew how much I think 
about it. It seems to me that America is a little the patrie of everyone 
who is not quite free.” 

“T believe you speak English,” he exclaimed. “Why didn’t you 
tell me? I beg your pardon, but I haven’t heard a word of it for six 
months !” 

“Will you take my book,” she said, in slightly labored English, 
“and keep it in memory of zis pleasant quart d’heure?” He took the 
book from her hands as they emerged on the road, where the shining 
horses pawed the dust before a light trap with a rumble. 

“ Adieu,” said the Princess, giving him her hand, and she waited. 
Burgess shook it, and bowed his stiff little German bow. “ Adieu, 
Madame,” he answered. As the carriage bowled away the impassive 
man in the rumble stole a long backward glance at the mysterious for- 
eigner, still standing where they had left him. 


A few days later Burgess came to the tardy conclusion that in spite 
of printer’s charges a whole section of his thesis must be rewritten. 
The better to clear his mind for action, he left the rolls of proof at 
home and betook himself with only note-book and pencil to the Scharf- 
enstein. 

The Brocken was faintly veiled in the mist which a hot sun in a 
cloudless sky loves to draw over the distance in the Harz country. The 
Stein was very fair and still, yet the same emptiness was noticeable 
about it, Burgess thought, that he had observed on the road after he 
. had first seen the Princess Ilse. The flies hovered humming in the 
sunlight. A snail made slowly for the shadow. There was an impres- 
sion of waiting in the air. He sat down on the shady end of the bench 
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and began mentally to compose a difficult transition paragraph on the 
future of the spectroscope. The first sentence never got as far as the 
paper. The leaves behind him rustled, a gentle footstep sounded on 
the rock, and without further warning the Princess Ilse, in a cotton 
gown, with a crimson face, emerged alone from the hidden path behind 
the bushes, The peculiar taint of emptiness faded away from the 
neighborhood. Burgess sprang to his feet, more breathless than she. 
She threw herself down on the bench, and he stood amazed before her. 

“Have you ever done what you should not do?” she whispered, 
mischief and mystery shining in her eyes. “ Did you feel delightfully 
—impenitent ?” 

“The Queen can do no wrong,” Burgess murmured, utterly taken 
aback. Princesses seemed indeed changeable and human. 

“ Will you sit down beside me?” she went on, and he obeyed her 
gesture and took the end of the yellow bench, so that the sun beat 
on his cheek, though he did not feel it. “I am afraid you are thinking 
me a very audacious if not a bold person,” said the Princess, “ abso- 
lutely spoiled and headstrong. And .you are entirely right,’—she 
waived his disclaimer,—“ quite right. I wanted, suddenly, this morn- 
ing to talk to you again. I wanted to hear about America. I seldom 
see very clear reasons for not getting the things I want. Of course, I 
knew that you might, perhaps, be here. I left Miller below with the 
carriage this time. I wonder what he thinks! The fact is—I wonder 
what you think!” She glanced at him half archly, yet with a shadow 
of doubt in her eyes, but an instant’s breathing-space had been vouch- 
safed to Burgess’s adventurous spirit. His emotions were collected. 

“T am overwhelmed by the surprise and the pleasure, and by the 
fulfilment of my wildest dreams,” he stated with calm abandon. She 
looked for irony in his face, but apparently found none, for presently 
she came a little bit nearer to him on the bench and leaned forward, 
clasping her hands together on her knees with sudden impetuosity. 

“Have you ever been bored ?” she inquired. 

“Bored? Goodness, yes,” he laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t mean temporarily bored,” she said with light intol- 
erance. “You, have been bored by missing trains and getting the 
wrong woman to take out to dinner, and having to go to the tailor’s. 
Of course, I understand that. Have you ever been bored with life?” 
There was a piteous vehemence in her face. She was desperately 
sincere. 

“Tf I had, I would have changed it.” 

“ Oh,”—she nodded quickly and the clasped hands went behind her 
neck,—“ then you would not have been really bored, not if you still 
had the energy to change. That is the worst symptom of the disease— 
this very real disease, called ennui. One has no energy. It is all 
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waiting—and for nothing. Life itself is not worth while.” Burgess 
thought back across swift, busy years. 

“TI have known more, perhaps, of the other kind of life,” he ex- 
plained gently, “more of the struggle for existence. It is not a beau- 
tiful side. But one cannot complain of monotony.” 

“ It is the American side,” she exclaimed quickly, “ the side I should 
love to know.” 

The blue eyes looked at him eagerly. He rejoiced that she had 
never dyed the strange, pale lashes through which they gleamed. 

“ You speak almost as if you were homesick for my country,” he 
said. “I warn you that most foreigners who really get there are far 
more critical. Our buildings are too high, our servants too easy, our 
life too full. It is all the more charming to me that you should praise 
it so much.” , 

“Oh, the nostalgia always magnifies. Have you felt it? Have 
you ever been homesick ?” 

Burgess smiled and shook his head. “I have looked forward to 
going back, but I must work there. Can’t you understand the charm 
of your students’ life over here,—the ‘still air of delightful studies,’ 
the close organizations, the friendships ?” 

“The beer-mugs and the foils?” she laughed, and then, pensive,— 
“never bored, and never homesick!” She looked at him, marvelling. 
“I am beginning to suspect that you are an extraordinary person. And 
you will not talk to me about America? The Americans one meets, 
you know, are so willing to talk about it. They compare things and 
laws, so seldom to their own disadvantage, but you will not even tell 
me about yourself!” 

Her system was disarming. The man has not been found who. 
will persistently refrain from discussing his own affairs with a sympa- 
thetic woman who has beautiful eyes. Under her adroit questions Bur- 
gess poured out more of his own hopes and plans, more of himself, - 
than he had even formulated as yet to his own consciousness. It was 
half an hour before the Princess observed that the sun was setting and 
that her adventure must come to an end. 

“To an end?” Burgess asked, “or only for to-day ?” 

“ We shall see,” she answered gayly, but her friendliness emboldened 
him. 

“T have no right to ask, it is impossible, an unthinkable thing,” he 
prefaced, “ but——” 

“ Well,—but ?” She dared him, and they both watched. 

“We are, perhaps, a little lonely. If I might call at the castle?” 
The Princess studied the red globe of the sun as it disappeared behind 
the hills. 

“That is not quite possible,” she said. “ But if you wish to return 
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my visit, I shall be here, occasionally, in the morning,—I believe it is 
your place in the afternoons? It was a favorite of mine before you 
came,” she added with a defiant smile,—“ aprés nous!” 

The future held a new interest, spiced with danger. He followed 
her again down the steep path to the road, but by silent consent he left 
her before they had quite come within sight of the impassive footmen, 
and turned alone up the hill again. 

He spent the next morning alone on the Scharfenstein, wondering 
whether she had stayed away through prudence or coquetry. The day’s 
work was spoiled. But the next morning he climbed the hill again to 
find her sitting in the broad swhlight on the very edge of the cliff, 
throwing pebbles into the valley. He pushed through the larches just 
as she sent a whole handful clattering into the tree-tops beneath her, 
and she could not hear him come. He held his breath and watched. 
Tired of aimless effort, she drifted into the more fruitful occupation 
of knocking cones from the pines with her missiles. The sport was 
not impaired by the trifling fact that the cone hit was seldom the cone 
aimed at. The awkward grace of the stiff throws from the elbow, her 
unconscious jumps and exclamations, kept him spellbound. Presently 
she began to croon in a sweet little voice, quite out of proportion to 
her size, an old German song. She did not remember the air, and at 
the third line tried again and again, missing the key so hopelessly that 
he could not help joining in. She looked around calmly, and his hand 
brought her to her feet and drew her to the bench. 

“Have you been there long? How long? Were you here yesterday 
morning? I couldn’t come, I was,—never mind. Did you see me hit 
the cones off? Have you something more to tell me to-day? Have 
you heard about next year’s work? About your professorship ?” 

His very silence while he waited for her to take breath was in 
itself a gentle interruption. 

“ To-day,” he said firmly, “ we are going to talk about you.” 

“Such a dull subject!” 

“T want to know why. I want to know where you go in the winter. 
Didn’t you say to Berlin, sometimes? You are not bored there?” 

“One does the same things each year, one meets the same people. 
We come back here very early, and, in the autumn, Carlsbad or Baden. 
That is the worst of all. You eat a crust, take a mud bath, and walk 
two hours for a glass of brine. Sometimes we go to Florence after 
that. Berlin is.very bad in the early winter.” 

“But, surely, you enjoy the social life there, the music, the play. 
It all seems so exciting to me, you see.” 

“ I—we are very busy. One has responsibilities. It is not gay; 
our daily life is very dull,” she insisted. “It is better here. We can 
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be out-of-doors; but it is long—long! I suppose life means denial,— 
‘ Entbehren sollst Du!’ ” 

“ Nothing ever seemed so strange to me as that you should find life 
tiresome,” Burgess said. “ You seem to have, as the French say, all for 
you—birth, wealth. You come to me from another world! I can 
think of you as a dream,—TI can look at you as if you were a picture,— 
I am so sure that you can be nothing to me, not even a friend.” 

The Princess must have heard many soldiers’ bald compliments, as 
well as many old diplomats’ delicate ones, Burgess thought. He could 
not understand why his simple speech had so distressed her. She rose 
and, keeping her back to him, turned to the path behind the bench. 

“Your Highness! I entreat! How stupid of me! Your pardon,” 
he stammered. She gave him her hand, and he saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

. “Tt is nothing—it is something else,” she faltered. “ Will you let 
me go down alone, now, please? Will you stay here? Will you please 
not follow? Indeed, indeed, I am not offended—a little frightened, a 
little confused-——” 

She was gone, through the soft larches, down the hill. Burgess 
went back to the férsterei by way of the Brocken Valley. The long 
tramp had stayed his nerves. He was just in time for the early supper 
of black bread and boiled eggs. There was a strange glory in the gold 
yolks and a new sweetness in the black loaf, but he vowed that it should 
not last, that he would not allow his mind to be distracted, and a blue 
film to be drawn over his life, to punish him for a few rosy hours. He 
ate very heartily and smoked very hard with the forester after supper, 
until the twilight had faded and the garden-paths were quite dim. And 
then he went to bed and dreamed that the Princess of Bergesthal was 
keeping house for him in a small western university town, that they 
had waffles studded with turquoises for dinner, and that his wife’s 
brother-in-law, the Emperor of Germany, had asked for a second 
portion. 


As July slipped by and August came in the last roll of proof went 
down to the Gottingen printer, and Burgess knew that his vacation was 
near its end. The day came when the tissue-paper plans of steamship 
companies encumbered his desk. In honor of his impending departure 
the Herr Forster agreed to climb the Felsen-Klippe, and on the way 
back stop for beer and an open-air concert. 

Like most of the Harz climbs the Felsen-Klippe offered nothing 
formidable in the way of an ascent. The woodland paths were softly 
carpeted. The red-tails whirred across their shoulders; wild rabbits 
jumped from under their feet, and even a deer or two rustled away at 
their approach, in annoyance rather than terror. 
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Everyone knows that a man can always control his own thoughts, 
and may decline to consider unprofitable subjects. But dreams are 
not thoughts, and our rosiest dreams are those of our last waking 
moments. There comes a time when a reckoning is demanded, when 
the day-dreams will persist, and spoil “ A morning’s task with longing 
wild and vain.” And Burgess had a note in his pocket. 

It was an impersonal, formal little note of regret and farewell. 
For two weeks it had burned there. He could keep his fingers from 
drawing it out and holding it before his eyes, but he could not force 
them to tear it across. So there it lay, and burned. And a letter, even 
the smallest letter, is a wonderful, tangible thing. His thoughts, given 
free rein, were busily whirling about the forbidden subject as they 
neared the café, where the concert was already in progress. When he 
saw the princely carriage waiting on the other side of the road he was 
suddenly conscious of having hoped for and half-expected this very 
possibility. 

The Princess was sitting with the pretty Englishwoman, and another 
older attendant, at an isolated table on the outer edge of the crowd. 
Two waiters hovered reverentially in the background. She was sipping 
chocolate and listening to the band. When the forester and Burgess 
took a table still farther from the music, she turned her head a little, 
and although no recognition was possible, he knew that she had seen 
him. She whispered a little consciously with her companion, who 
made a suggestion at which they both laughed. Then they listened 
discreetly to the end of the piece. Then the Princess rose and went 
alone across the road to the carriage. She did not glance at Burgess 
as she passed. 

With a murmured apology to the forester, he followed her. She 
had said “home” to the man, but Burgess laid his hand on the wheel. 
His resolutions were as dew under the morning sun. 

“T am going away to-morrow,” he said quickly in English. “I 
must see you again.” 

“T am coming back in ten minutes,” she answered. 

“ And you won’t ask me to get in?” The Princess glanced at her 
servants and at the two women in the café garden. They were absorbed 
in their chocolate and in each other. Only the forester had risen and 
was staring after Burgess in amazement. 

“ Come,” she said recklessly. He sprang to the seat facing her, and 
they rolled around the curve and down the valley, along the straight 
white road to Bergesthal. Burgess looked into her eyes with a grim 
laugh. 

“Such is impulse,” he remarked, in low, angry tones. “I prayed 
never to see you again. I battled to forget you. I seize the first chance, 
without stopping for decency and order.” 
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Her hands were trembling. Her foot tapped the carriage floor. 
She too was angry, but she kept her eyes to his. 

“ Good-by,” she said. “You are never coming back?” 

“Tt makes a little difference to any woman,” he went on, “ taking 
a man’s life that way. I don’t want to trouble yours, but I might as 
well tell you. And I’m not sorry I knew you, either. Of course, I 
ought to be, but I’m not. And you can’t help it.” He stared with 
bright eyes at the white road behind them. 

“ Don’t think of it again,” he begged considerately. But the Prin- 


cess’s eyes were bright too. 
“Perhaps I too,—a little,” she faltered. He held his hand up in 


sharp forbidding. 

“Oh, please!” he broke in. “Of course, I have thought of that— 
dreamed of it. There is no way. No way at all. There is no other 
way out. That would only make it worse. You hardly know me,— 
the adventure would seem a little excitement to you. I must go out of 
your life at once. It has all been such a foolish mistake,”—perhaps 
just then an echo rang in his mind,—“ and yet, how sweet it was!” 
He looked at her mistily, and ended, in feeble anti-climax, “I must get 
out of the carriage. Stop!” he called to the coachman. But the Prin- 
cess contradicted him at once. 

“ Drive faster!” she cried. “Stop at the turret door.” 

He made as if to jump. 

“Not such a good-by,” she whispered, a finger on his sleeve. “I 
will drive you back to the concert, to your forester friend. We will 
not speak of this again. Indeed, indeed, it will be easier for me if you 
will stay where you are!” 

He leaned back in his seat, wondering, as men do, if women never 
know when an incident should be closed. Was it really the fear of 
a little awkwardness that made her keep him there? He was as sin- 
cerely anxious to get away, he told himself, as he had been hungry to 
see her again. But as for the Princess, she seemed to have lost all 
sense of the imprudence in their relations. Her face flushed and 
glowed, but not with embarrassment. In silence they came to the 
cross-roads, left the straight white road which fled down the valley to 
Bergesthal, and swept up the hillside drive gently sloping to the castle. 
Beyond the gates of the old feudal wall they turned into a small, ivied 
court, and stopped in front of a turret, whose stair was guarded by a 
portcullis. .The footman rang a bell, which jangled noisily in some 
distant corridor, and the portcullis was raised. Burgess helped the 
Princess to the ground, but as a window above them flew open she has- 
tily pulled her hand free and turned her back on him. 

“You are there, Cotta?” she called. “Send me down——” 

But an old man’s head appeared out of the casement. 
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“Your Highness!” she exclaimed. 

“ Has Ilse been sick again?” he demanded. 

“Not at all. She sent me back for her purse.” 

“Oh! I saw the carriage. You were driving much too fast for 
the hill, dear Miss Brown.” His deprecating smile was coquettish and 
senile. “I was afraid this young man might be a doctor. I had quite 
a fright.” 

“T beg your Highness’s pardon. He is a compatriot of mine, a Mr. 
Burgess.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the old Prince. “ Please drive back more 
slowly.” 

Burgess bowed as in a dream.. The casement flew shut. Then he 
stood under the portcullis, facing her, waiting. And at last she lifted 
her eyes to his, and made an eloquent gesture with both hands. 

“ Well,” she said, “ you see!” 
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THE NECKLACE 
BY CLARENCE URMY 


| | AND-CLASPED with dreams, I sought both far and near 


For jewels for my chain ; 
Hand-clasped with dreams, no task was too severe 
Or could my steps. detain. 


I found one stone within a steadfast star, 
Another in a rose, 

One lay beneath a deep-set, moaning bar 
Where beat a tide of woes. 


Some passed to me from out an angel’s hand, 
Some from a dreamland tree, 

And one day, walking in an alien land, 
A stranger gave me three! 


Close hidden in a tear-dewed violet 
I found a priceless prize; 

My fairest gem reflects the love-light set 
Within a dear one’s eyes. 


And now, the jewels burnished, golden-bound, 
For me their charm diffuse 

In rarest rainbow gleams that glow around 
The white throat of my Muse! 





JACK SHEPPARD, OF 
NEWGATE 


By Charles Morris 


Author of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the Best American Authors” 
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I. 


EVER had famous old Newgate, that most venerable of prisons, 
known during its seven centuries of existence a sensation like 
. that which came to it on the morning of October 17, 1724, 
when Henry Austin, one of the turnkeys, opened the door of the dun- 
geon-like cell known as the “castle strong-room.” Here, the day 
before, he had left an important convict in absolute security, as he 
believed, for bolts, bars, and fetters were combined to hold the captive 
safely “in durance vile.” Yet, to his utter astonishment, not alone 
had the prisoner vanished, but the floor of the cell was covered with 
what, to the staring eyes of the turnkey, seemed cartloads of bricks, 
stone, and mortar, the débris of an extraordinary escape. 

The loud cry of surprise which broke from Austin’s lips brought all 
the prison warders within hearing in hot haste to his aid. When they 
beheld the cause of his outcry they stood agape, “like men deprived of 
their senses,” to quote from the “ Newgate Calendar.” Had some of 
the genii of enchantment whisked the prisoner bodily away through 
walls and ceiling no more extraordinary evidences of his flight eould 
have remained. 

The pursuit of the fugitive, which they hastily began, added greatly 
to their astonishment. No fewer than six great doors of solid oak, 
iron-studded, stood staringly open, with their massive locks broken 
into pieces and strewn over the floors. One of them had not been 
opened for seven years, yet the fleeing convict had gone through it as 
though it were a thing of pasteboard. Finally the bewildered pursuers 
reached the prison roof, and here found a blanket hanging to the roof 
of the nearest of the houses which crowded in upon Newgate on both 
sides. Here ended the quest. It was evident that the fugitive was far 
beyond their reach. 

The tidings of this extraordinary event spread rapidly through the 
prison. To officers and prisoners alike they brought excitement—that 
of dismay to the former, of enjoyment to the latter. The grim walls of 
Newgate vibrated as they had rarely dome before as the story of the 
escape made its way through the crowded wards. 
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As for Henry Austin, the derelict turnkey, he passed a sorry quarter 
of an hour when he stood in sheep-faced silence before Sir William 
Gloucester, Newgate’s portly governor, and heard his sharply accented 
comments upon the disturbing affair. After the downcast culprit had 
been dismissed, the irate Governor turned to a visitor who had listened 
with interest and amusement to the animated colloquy. © 

“A deuce of an ugly job this, Sir John,” he said. “I'd turn the 
whole worthless gang adrift if I could be sure of laying hands on any 
better.” 

“T should think that fetters, bars, and bolts ought to be enough 
to hold any ordinary man, without need of the keeper’s eye in addi- 
tion,” answered the visitor, Sir John Brownlow. “ Chained to the floor 
too, your man said. Is that your usual idea of a holdfast ?” 

“Not exactly, but Jack Sheppard is not a usual felon. He is so 
notorious for his escapes that we felt it necessary to take extraordinary 
pains in his case. Prison life is native to the fellow, but no jail yet 
has been found strong enough to contain him. He has some half-dozen 
jail-breakings to his credit already, but none so remarkable as this. 
The rascal is little more than a boy, but ‘sis only 2 month or two 
since he gave me the slip before.” it 

“ How was that done?” asked Sir John with much interest. 

“ Easily enough, as it seemed. Some women visitors supplied him 
with a file or a saw, with which he cut through an iron spike crossing 
the hatch in the top of his cell. They came again the next day, when 
he broke off the spike, squeezed his head and shoulders through the 
hatch, and was pulled up by his lady friends.” 

“ And where were your men while this interesting game was being 
played ?” 

“In the gate lodge: at lunch, they say; more likely at beer. At 
any rate, he got past and out the gate without being seen.” 

“T beg pardon,” said Sir John. “I know nothing about your sys- 
tem of prison discipline, but——” 

“ But you think it a very loose one,” broke in Gloucester with some 
heat. “Well, I did not make it, and cannot change it. For centuries 
past visitors have been freely admitted to Newgate, and some of our 
well-to-do ‘inmates hold regular-receptions. But I do not know of any 
other case in which visitors helped a prisoner to escape.” 

“T can well believe that you are not responsible for the custom,” 
responded Sir John. “ And in this case your man seems to have got 
away with no help but his own. Come, friend Gloucester, I should like 
to see this weasel’s track.” 

“ As a visitor, eh? Then you must promise to help no more of my 
babes out of the wood.” - + 
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The rotund Governor laughed at his own witticism as he lifted his 
body out of his capacious chair and led the way towards the cells. 

The scene of devastation they witnessed astonished Sir John as 
much as it had his predecessors. It seemed incredible that any one 
man, destitute of suitable tools, could have accomplished so much in 
so brief a period. As they passed from room to room and observed the 
solid strength of the doors through which Sheppard had made his way 
their surprise augmented. In view of the special precautions taken to 
secure the prisoner, his flight seemed little short of miraculous. How 
it was performed, indeed, was but half understood until it was boast- 
fully told by Sheppard himself, after his rearrest. 


IL. 


WE cannot do better than tell the story of his marvellous exploit 
in Jack Sheppard’s own way and in part in his own words. 

When the turnkey left his cell on the day of the escape, the captive 
knew well that he was safe from a further visit till the next morning. 
He was also aware that he was the only inmate of that section of New- 
gate, and could work without danger of being heard. The sound of 
Austin’s steps had barely died away before he sought to put into effect 
his secret purpose. 

His fettered hands and feet, the linked chain that bound him to the 
floor, the thick stone walls, the narrow crevices through which light 
entered the cell, the iron-studded door, seemed enough to appal the 
most resolute jail-breaker, yet Sheppard viewed them with a feeling 
akin to contempt. The clang of the shooting bolt was still in his ears 
when he began the effort to rid himself of his handcuffs. Seizing the 
connecting-link between his strong teeth, he squeezed his hands as 
small as possible, and readily slipped them through the irons—a feat 
not difficult to those whose hands are little larger than their wrists. 

This done, he twisted round and round the chain that fastened him 
to the floor, and finally, with a great exertion of strength, he snapped 
asunder by a sharp jerk the link by which it was attached to the staple. 
In little more than five minutes’ time the dexterous criminal had set at 
naught the extra precautions taken to hold him secure. 

It was a relief to his cramped limbs to be able to move freely about 
the room. But there remained the annoyance of the long chain, which 
dragged behind him with a clattering sound. It was beyond his power 
to break this again, and the best he could do was to draw the rings of 
the fetters up to his calves, and with the aid of his stockings to bind 
the chain firmly to his legs. 

“ That was one good job finished,” said Sheppard. “Then I looked 
around me to see what was to be done next. There were two ways to 
get out of the cell, by the door and the chimney. I chose the chimney 
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for the easiest, and up it I went, climbing for daylight. But I was 
not far up before my head came plump against something hard enough 
to knock me silly. I felt up and found it was an iron bar, which some 
hog of a mason had built into the walls.” 

Here. was a serious obstacle. He must get rid of the bar or escape 
by that channel would be hopeless. But Sheppard was a man fertile in 
expedients. Quickly descending, he set to work upon the chimney wall 
with a piece of his broken chain, picking out the bricks and mortar 
until he had opened a wide cavity and loosened the outer end of the 
bar. Seizing this, he worked it back and forward with his strong arms 
until it became loose in its socket, and finally, by main strength, pulled 
it out. 

All this was no light task. It took hours of time and labor. Its 
results were visible in what the astounded eyes of the turnkey had mag- 
nified into cartloads of rubbish. But Sheppard was amply repaid for 
the effort, not only in opening a passage, but in obtaining a useful help 
in the shape of an iron bar an inch thick and nearly a yard long. Such 
an implement was likely to be of the utmost service in hands like his. 

The route by the chimney thus opened, up it he went to the level of 
the floor above, and here again began a mining operation, cutting a hole 
through the wall, whose débris clattered down into the cell he had just 
left. Crawling through the hole, when large enough to admit his body, 
he found himself in a chamber known, in Newgate parlance, as the 
Red Room. On its floor lay a large nail, which he hastened to add to 
his treasures, using it immediately in an effort to pick the lock of the 
door. This failing, he made an assault on the outer plate of the lock, 
which he wrenched off so as to expose the bolt. This he pushed back 
with his fingers, and in a minute more was out of the room. 

“T was now like a cat in a strange garret,” said Sheppard, contin- 
uing his narrative. “I knew no more where I was than the man in 
the moon. But, by good luck, that part of Newgate was empty, and 
not an ear had heard all the noise I had made. Night was coming on 
too, so I felt pretty safe. 

“The place I was in seemed to be a passage between the rooms. 
At its end I found myself up against another door. This had no lock; 
but there was no give to it, so I saw that it must be fastened by a 
bolt on the inside. That didn’t trouble me long. All I had to do 
was to dig a hole through the wall, thrust in my hand, and push back 
the bolt. The next minute I found myself in a place I well knew. 
It was the preaching-place—what they call the chapel,—and I found 
something there of more use to me than preaching, and this was a 
big spike which some kind soul had left for me on the floor.” 

A door leading out from the opposite side of the chapel was next 
forced by the fugitive. It admitted him to an entry which ran be- 
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tween the chapel wall and the lower leads. For the remainder of his 
devious journey we may follow the succinct account given in the “ Ty- 
burn Calendar :” 

“The door of this entry was very strong and fastened with a great 
lock. What was worse, the night had now overtaken him, and he was 
forced to work in the dark. However, in half an hour, by the help of 
the great nail, the chapel spike, and the iron bar, he forced off the box 
of the lock and opened the door; which led him to another yet more 
difficult, for it was not only locked, but barred and bolted. When he 
had tried in vain to make this lock and box give way, he wrenched the 
fillet from the main post of the door and the box and staples came off 
with it. . . . There was yet another door between him and the 
lower leads, but it being bolted withinside he opened it easily, and, 
mounting to the top of it, he got over the wall and so to the upper 
leads.” 

The indefatigable sapper and miner had now reached the outer air. 
London lay spread widely before him, a gloom-enveloped mass. Be- 
neath his feet was the roof of a house occupied by one Bird, a turner 
by trade. But the roof lay at a lower level, and to drop to it might 
mean a wrenched or broken limb or an alarm-cry from its inmates. 
Jack Sheppard had come too far and dared too many perils to risk 
the loss of the fruits of his enterprise in any such manner as this. 

“ There was only one thing for it,” he said, if we may let him again 
take up the thread of his narrative. “I couldn’t take that jump and 
I couldn’t stay where I was. I had left a blanket in my room, and I 
cursed myself for a fool for not bringing it along. It was a jolly risk 
to go back for it, but I wanted that blanket very badly, and back I went. 

“T can tell you, that was a scary trip. It was pitch dark and I had 
to feel my way at every step, while every scrap of noise I made sounded 
like a sledge-hammer. I was as nervous as an old woman when she 
sees a ghost, and when I got down the chimney and crawled out over 
the rubbish I was shaking like a leaf in a gale. I got the blanket and 
went back on the run. The scare was in my bones and made me act 
more like a baby than a man. 

“When I smelt the out-door air again I felt like another man. 
It didn’t take me more than a minute to fasten a corner of the blanket 
to the roof and slide down it to the top of Bird’s house. In another 
minute my shoes were off and I was inside a garret window, crawling 
like a cat. .It is ugly work, I can tell you, going through a dark house 
and feeling for the stairs, not knowing but you may topple down head 
foremost. But I got to the street without waking a soul; and that’s 
the end of my story.” 

Thus was achieved perhaps the most remarkable instance of “ jail 
delivery” on record. We are dealing now with fact, not with fiction of 
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the “ Monte Cristo” type. Every incident of Jack Sheppard’s famous 
escape, as here told, is based on the genuine Newgate records. 


III. 


But we cannot leave the hero of our tale in outer darkness at the 
turner’s door. We must follow him through the remainder of his 
short but adventurous career. Bold, skilful, and full of expedients as 
he was, a reckless spirit and love of liquor proved his ruin. Scarce two 
weeks passed before he was again under bolt and bar within Newgate 
gaol. 

His pocket empty and the instinct of theft ingrained in him, he 
had returned to his old work, and before the week ended had com- 
mitted more than one small robbery. His final exploit was to break into 
a pawnbroker’s shop, from thevshelves of which he equipped himself 
with a fine suit, with accompaniment of sword and snuff-box, with 
cash enough to get royally drunk the next day. This, in connection 
with the reward that had been offered for him, soon brought him back 
into the hands of justice. 

“He was very drunk when he was returned to the jail,” say the | 
Newgate records, “carried himself insolently, and defied the keepers 
to hold him with all their irons, art, and skill.” 

Sheppard had made himself a hero, not only of the common people, 
but even of the well-born. His extraordinary escape had given him 
the greatest notoriety, and for the time scarcely anything else was 
talked of in London. It became the fashion to visit him in his cell 
and hear the story of his exploit from his own lips. Even noblemen 
" were present at his daily receptions, and the keepers of Newgate reaped 
a small fortune from the gratuities of those who were eager to see this 
master workman in his peculiar art. 

So popular, indeed, did Sheppard become that Sir James Thornhill, 
an eminent painter of the period, and the instructor of the still more 
eminent Hogarth, had him to sit for his portrait. Of this a mezzotint 
copy was made which had a large sale. The notoriety of the new 
aspirant for fame was also taken advantage of by authors, no less than 
seven illustrated narratives of his career being published, to the profit 
of writers and publishers alike. A poet of the time went so far as to 
compose‘a tribute to Thornhill; published in the British Journal, in 
- whose closing lines Sheppard, the jail-breaker, is given equal rank with 
some of the most famous of conquerors: 


* Apelles Alexander drew, 
Cesar is to Aurelius due, 
Cromwell in Lilly’s works does shine, 
And Sheppard, Thornhill, lives in thine.” 
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The effect of Sheppard’s marvellous exploit upon the authorities 
was as great as that upon the public, though different in character. 
They paid the youthful jail-bird the compliment of becoming genuinely 
alarmed. This feeling, indeed, seems to have reached the throne itself, 
for the King and the Secretary of State deemed it necessary to give 
orders for the speedy trial and execution of the recaptured culprit. It 
is well to say that in those days burglary was one of the many capital 
crimes, death by the rope being its penalty. 

The trial was speedy, the conviction and sentence as speedy, and 
the date of execution was placed only six days forward. It was then 
November 10. Sheppard was sentenced to die on the gibbet at Tyburn 
on November 16. It was further ordered that during this brief interval 
he should be guarded with extraordinary care. The authorities were 
going to take no more chances with the redoubtable Jack Sheppard. 
In addition to being again fettered to the floor, two guards were placed 
in his cell, with strict orders to watch him day and night. 

Though such extreme care may have been superfluous, vigilance was 
needed, for the prisoner was still hopeful of escape. In some unknown 
way he had obtained a penknife, with which he proposed, while in the 
cart on his way to Tyburn, to cut his bonds at a place called Little 
Turnstile. Here was a narrow passage which the mounted guards 
could not traverse, and into which he intended to dart and run for his 
life. Unluckily for him, the knife was found on his person just before 
Newgate was left, and this final plan was defeated. 

It is even said that some of his friends had agreed to cut him down 
promptly after the hanging, with the hope of restoring him to life. 
But if any such doubtful scheme existed, the savage proceedings of the 
mob after the execution effectually frustrated it. 

The multitude which collected at Tyburn to witness the execution 
of the famous criminal was immense, and was unruly from the start 
to the finish. All we need say of the gruesome business of the hanging 
is that Sheppard kept his cool courage to the end, and died without a 
quiver of fear. 

The passions of the mob were aroused by a rumor that the under- 
taker, who appeared with a hearse to carry off the body for burial, really 
proposed to take it to a surgeon’s dissecting-room. Such a report was 
sufficient, in the state of feeling that prevailed, to create trouble. Shep- 
pard had been exalted into a popular hero, and his admirers did not 
propose that any dishonor should be done to his body. With a wild 
surge they broke in, demolished the hearse, and pummelled the under- 
taker till he was barely able to escape with his life. Seizing the body, 
the infuriated throng carried it off and flung it from hand to hand in 
their frantie excitement till it was covered with mud and bruises. 

In the end it was learned that the rumor had been started in the 
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interest of the surgeons, and that the undertaker whom the mob had 
assailed had been sent by the authorities and really intended burial. 
These tidings added to the fury of the multitude, and a riot succeeded 
which became so formidable that the military had to be called out to 
aid the police in quelling it. Finally the body was given to a friend of 
the deceased for burial, the disorderly throng broke up to follow it to 
St. Martin’s Fields, and there it was left under a guard of soldiers and 
eventually interred. 

Thus in wild excitement and savage display of mob frenzy closed 
the career of Jack Sheppard, the most famous among the tribe of jail- 
breakers. ; 


$ 


DISCORD 
BY CLARENCE URMY 


S o’er an untuned lyre I swept my hand 
And through my soul the jangling sounds were poured, 
I thought I could a little understand 
Of God’s great grief when heart-strings do not chord, 
As, bending from His throne, He singles out 
A thrice-blest player, bids him strike the strings— 
When lo, instead of concord, din of doubt, 
Babel of griefs, and cry of bitter things! 


* 


POLLY’S BEDTIME 
BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 


HEN Polly tumbles into bed 
W Across her room the fairies creep, 
And silently around her spread 
A soft gray gown of sleep. 


Some nights they bring a different dress, 
All sewn with stars and silver seams, 

With moon-rays spangled o’er,—I guess 
It is a robe of dreams. 
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By Lucy Baker ‘ferome 
Cy 


E had been sentenced for three years, and now they were ended. 
H Thrice during those three years his wife had come to him. 
Once she had brought Barton. She was coming to-day, he 
remembered. He wondered if Barton would come as well. He, dull 
and worn, conscious only of frightful monotony, the harsh clang of the 
prison-bell, the changeless rigidity of the lock-step, which had left him 
less a man than a maghine, had waited stupidly as the days went by. 
She, slender, fair-haired, and with unfathomable eyes, stood outside 
the walls, on this last day, counting the seconds, which dragged inter- 
minably. 

The prison-bell clanged six. Precisely on the last stroke of the 
trembling monster the huge iron gates swung slowly inward, the figure 
of a man slouched through, keeping step to a soundless rhythm, and 
the gates clashed to behind him, with a vibrating sweep that sent the 
blood racing through his veins. 

The woman by the roadside waited, pressing one hand hard against 
her heart. The advancing figure looked anxiously about, and then, 
with a swift little rush, came quickly down the road. He limped 
slightly, and his back was bowed, but he hurried eagerly forward. 

“Molly! Molly!” he exclaimed wildly. “At last! All these 
years, and now——” 

He drew back at the chill touch of her lips. 

“ What is it?” he instinctively asked. 

The man in the background held out his hand. 

“Well, Fraser,” he said heartily, “ glad to see you, old chap. Not 
quite up to the mark, are you?” he added sympathetically ; “but we’ll 
soon make that right.” 

For an instant the old Fraser appeared through the prison mask. 
He involuntarily straightened himself, and his eyes sought his wife’s. 

“Thanks, Barton,” he said quietly. Then, with a tender ring in 
his voice, _ 

“ Aren’t you glad, Molly?” he asked beseechingly. 

“ Of course, Jim,” answered Molly quietly. “Why shouldn’t I be 
glad when my husband is free from prison walls?” 

“But, Molly,” he stammered, “ you—you speak so oddly !” 

600 
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“Do I?” She laughed a little. “It’s your imagination, Jim. 
Let’s sit down on this rock a while. I’m so tired,” she added drearily. 

He looked at her with close attention. Barton’s figure was visible 
rounding a headland a few feet away. 

“You're a little pulled down, Molly, dear, but we'll have you right 
again in no time,” he said cheerfully. ‘“ Now that I’m free to use my 
brains once more, you and Margie sha’n’t want for anything. How is 
Margie?” he suddenly asked. 

“She’s well,” his wife answered listlessly. 

He took off his hat, baring his head to the twilight breeze. The 
bay lay rippling in the distance, before a background of gold and purple 
hills. He drew a long breath. 

“How good—how good it seems to be abroad once more! Hadn't 
we better be going, Molly? What about the boats?” 

His wife kept her eyes fixed on a tuft of yellow daisies at her feet. 
Her voice was very low. 

“Where are you going, Jim?” 

“Where am I going!” He stared at her in amazement. “ Why, 
home, of course. Molly, what’s the matter with you?” 

She sprang to her feet and faced him fiercely, her loosened hair 
blowing in the wind. 

“You're not coming to my home!” she cried, a bitter, concentrated 
ring of rage in her clear tones. “ You’re not coming to mine! Do 
you think, James Fraser, that I’ve toiled and slaved all these years 
that you might have a comfortable place in which to throw off your 
prison fetters at your leisure? Do you think that this shame and dis- 
grace mean nothing to me—the knowledge that our name is blighted, 
and that, wherever we go, we are likely to be pointed at and scorned? 
Do you think I can brush this knowledge aside, as I would brush away 
a fly? Do you think I have enjoyed slaving ten hours a day, with this 
remembrance raging at my heart and brain! And what does your 
coming out mean to me,” she cried shrilly, her eyes aflame and her 
bosom heaving. “It means ruin—ruin. Margie and I have moved. 
People where we are now don’t know you. They don’t even know that 
I have a husband! They respect us, and now our lives will be ruined 
for the second time, and—by your hand!” 

At her first words Fraser had sprung up like a man shot through 
the heart. He swayed as he stood leaning heavily against the rock. 

“Molly! he gasped. “You never said——” 

“No, I never said anything,” she interrupted. “It’s been eating 
my heart out, and you never even suspected it. I never can live with 
you again,” she said coldly. Her eyes repelled him. 

She extracted a shabby pocket-book from her dress, and with shaking 
fingers undid the fastenings. “I have brought you some money,” she 
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said shortly. “I do this, as I have done all the rest, because you were 
once my husband, and because I still bear your name, but now I have 
done my duty, and this is the end of it.” She extended the money 
rigidly. 

He tossed it contemptuously over the rock. The beautiful virgin 
sky had suddenly grown dark. With a fierce pang, he felt a wild rush 
of longing for the solitude of his prison cell. At this moment his wife 
seemed less a woman to him than a disturbing element in his long- 
cherished plans. He flushed darkly. To wait three years—for this! 

He crossed over and laid one arm on her bowed shoulders. 

“Molly,” he said huskily, “Molly, you don’t know what you’re 
saying—you don’t know what you’re doing. There hasn’t been an 
hour in the day or night that I haven’t been planning for you and 
Margie. My God! You knew I was innocent—you knew I didn’t take 
the money. What if all the others believed me guilty! You knew,— 
you didn’t doubt me!” He stooped entreatingly. His eyes besought 
her. 

“ Come, Moll,” he said gently, “let us go home.” 

She looked at the blue vault above, where the stars were beginning 
to tremble. The croak of the crickets came shrilly to her ears. 

“TI can’t,” she said sombrely,—“I can’t. Every stitch that I put 
into that hateful coarse sewing seemed to take me farther away from 
you. Oh!” she suddenly cried out, “let me go! Let me go!” She 
twisted her hands convulsively. “ You don’t know—you can’t under- 
stand! When I saw you coming through that prison gate my every 
instinct repudiated you. ‘Jim’s dead,’ something said to me. This 
man in the prison rags is nothing to you. He can’t be—now. Don’t 
you see?” she wailed heart-brokenly. “It’s repulsion—repulsion for 
you!” 

The man was trembling like a wounded animal. Long bars of rose- 
colored light were filtering across the landscape, and they seemed like 
separate shafts of fire aimed directly at him. The sound of her low 
sobbing hardly reached his dulled ears. With a miserable gesture he 
raised his torn hat as he stumbled blindly away. 

Barton, approaching from the opposite direction, stared in blank 
bewilderment at the retreating figure. 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated. “ Where’s he going?” 

“He’s going out of my existence,” replied Molly simply. 

Barton whirled round on her. “ What do you mean?” he abruptly 
inquired. a 

Molly stood at bay. She knew Barton well enough to divine how 
her attitude would affect him, and she hesitated to reveal it. Already, 
in her mind, little clouds of doubt were forming. In these three years 
Barton had been her friend and stay, the sustaining, helpful figure in 
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the foreground of her existence. At this juncture, half unconsciously, 
she looked to him. Her eyes were imploring, but Barton affected not 
to observe it. She answered him desperately,— 

“ We—I don’t think Jim and I are suited to each other any more,” 
she said miserably. 

Barton was honestly shocked. 

“You didn’t think that this morning,” he rejoined, steadily avoid- 
ing her eyes. 

“ He isn’t the man I married,” said Molly stubbornly, “and oh, 1 
wish I were dead!” she burst out, in a frenzy of grief and mortification 
at the unlooked-for events of the last few hours. 

“ He’s your husband,” said Barton sternly, hurt that his unacknow!l- 
edged ideal of womanhood could be found wanting. “I don’t know 
anything about a woman’s love,” he said bitterly, “ but I know how a 
man would feel,” he added, his pity for his friend carrying him away. 

A look of acutest pain swept over Molly’s blanched face. 

“You don’t understand—you don’t know,” she said convulsively. 
“T don’t love him any longer. I wish I did—I wish I did!” she re- 
peated in agony. 

“Poor Jim—poor old fellow!” said Barton regretfully, the sym- 
pathy in his voice goading her to despair. He seated himself on an 
adjacent rock and began thoughtfully punching holes in the turf with 
his stick. He did not meet her eyes. 

“TI remember,” he said reflectively, “something Jim once said to 
me that time you were so very ill. He was pretty white, and his eyes 
had the same hurt look I saw in them to-day. ‘Barton,’ he said, ‘if 
my wife dies, it’s all up with me’-—and I could hear him saying that 
for a week afterwards; and when you were out of danger the whole 
office knew it, just by the glorified look on his face.” 

He cast a quick glance at the motionless figure by the rock, but 
her hands were clinched, and she did not answer. 

“ And when Margie was born,” Barton went on, “ there wasn’t any- 
thing good enough for that little morsel. He used to stand worrying 
the fruit pedlers merely because they hadn’t got an apple big enough 
and red enough and round enough to dangle before her eyes. I sup- 
pose,” he went on interrogatively, “you remember that big fire on 
Main Street about six years ago? It was all in the papers, of course, 
and, well—the fireman whose life Jim saved by that leap into a blazing 
hell thinks a good deal of Jim even yet. I don’t know that you ever 
heard,” he resumed softly, “ what were Jim’s first words as soon as he 
could speak. ‘Don’t tell Molly,’ he said gently, and when you did 
come he tried to hide his burned hands so as not to frighten you.” 

Dry-eyed, she was gazing down the road. 

“And when Margie began to walk,” said Barton genially, “ you 
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couldn’t help enjoying it with him. He kept count of every step, and 
the boys in the office kept tally too. It must have hurt him when he 
thought that he shouldn’t see Margie any more. Yes,” he added 
musingly, “that must have been hard on Jim.” 

His glance wandered down the lonely road. Silent - empty, it 
stretched away into the gloom of the gathering night. In the stillness 
they heard the solitary plashing of the waves. He rose and faced 
Molly doubtfully. 

“ Shall we go now, Mrs. Fraser?” he politely asked. “ We can make 
the eight-fifteen.” 

She broke from him with a little cry. The next instant she was 
running swiftly down the road. 

“Jim!” she called eagerly. “Jim!” Her voice floated over the 
darkening reach of water. Barton, in the distance, saw her stumble, 
fall, recover herself, and press hurriedly forward. On and on she 
sped, peering into every clump of bush, searching behind great bowlders, 
stiaining her eyes over the dusty road which lay before her, white and 
bare. Molly felt that her heart was bursting. Oh, if God would only 
forgive her, and let her find Jim before (the thought was agony) it 
might be too late! Little clouds of dust rose and swirled about her; 
her eyes were blinded, her breath came in short, quick gasps, but she 
hurried on. What had he meant to do when he had turned away like 
that? She could see the look in his eyes now. And she had driven 
him away—her Jim! She stopped—exhausted and panting. 

“Jim!” she cried again, the wildness of despair in her tone. 
“Dear Jim! Where are you?” 

Then she turned the corner and saw him. He was coming quickly 
towards her, and the light of.a - great gladness had dawned in his 


tired eyes. 
Like one stricken with unspeakable yearning, she held out her arms. 


Barton did not make the eight-fifteen. 


. 
THE EMPTY CUP 


BY H. TALBOT KUMMER 


For one drop, as the earth in summer drought. 


Fate held a golden goblet to my lips— 
Empty—but set with sparkling gems about. 


| WAS athirst for Love—my mouth was parched— 





A SLENDER SHEAF OF 
MEMORIES 


By Senex 
$ 


OR half a century I have had in my possession two letters, each 
F in a handwriting familiar to the public, and each bearing un- 
unmistakably the stamp of a well-known personality. Brief as 
they are, there is room for a touch of autobiography in these notes of 
Carlyle and Thackeray to a young disciple and literary aspirant. It 
is in the accent of the “don’t” which the veteran of literature has 
always ready for the volunteer, in the mingled deprecation and en- 
couragement, in the earnestness of admonition on the one hand, and 
in the pathos of regret on the other. 

The letters have never been published, although James Hannay, 
to whom they are addressed, referred to the Thackeray letter and 
quoted a phrase from it in an article published in London soon after 
the death of the novelist and reprinted by Mr. R. H. Stoddard in his 
“ Anecdote Biographies of Thackeray and Dickens,” forming a volume 
of the “ Bric-a-Brac Series.” In printing them now I am tempted to 
add some lines of reminiscence; not of the writers: the record of such 
personal intercourse as I had with them lies buried anonymously in the 
strata of old periodicals, from which Mr. Stoddard exhumed a sketch 
to reprint in the above-mentioned volume. It is rather of Hannay 
himself that I would talk a little, the man to whom the letters are 
addressed, one who made no enduring mark in literature, but whose 
personality and talent are a vivid memory to me, as, doubtless, to others 
who knew him. 

Carlyle is writing to a fellow-countryman. James Hannay was born 
in Dumfries in 1827, the son of David Hannay, a man of education and 
literary tastes, who. was engaged in business in that town. There was 
a tradition of descent from some ancient Scottish family of the name 
with a poet in its line, and it was part of a sort of passionate romance 
in James Hannay that he cherished the legend, and had always a strong 
interest in genealogical matters and sense of the importance of 
“ family.” 

“There is always a chance for a gentleman if he has an atom of 
sentiment in him,” he has written somewhere; and this creed of the 
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saving grace of sentiment and the qualities of a gentleman, rather de 
fiantly put forth, carried with it many minor virtues, loyalty, good 
feeling, devotion to high ideals, all visible and lovable amid the vicissi- 
tudes of the Bohemia in which he was living at the time I knew him. 
He belonged to that portion of our generation (the generation that was 
young fifty years ago) in whom a belief in Carlyle and Emerson was 
a mighty tide and trend of the whole being: who were ready to shatter 
conventions in defence of these prophets; while the sage of Chelsea, 
feeling that human impulse was weak and that little of real moment 
was achieved, often snubbed Philistines and disciples alike; while he 
of Concord, serene in the perception of higher compensations, looked 
with charity and equanimity upon both. Carlyle’s letter is an acknowl- 
edgment of some literary tribute. It is enclosed in a small blue envelope 
bearing a red seal with the device of two horse-heads and the motto 
“ Humilitate.” On the envelope is a memorandum: “ received Oct. 4th. 
’49,” which shows that the post must have carried it quickly to the 
address,— 
“ James Hannay Esq. 
“ Bridge Cottage 
“ Barnet 
“ Hants.” 


“ CHELSEA 4 Oct 1849. 

“Deak Siz: I have,—though not till yesterday owing to 
long absence from home,—read your little paper in the Mir- 
ror; which is very well indeed, very promising and meritorious 
on your part; and to myself exhibits an exaggerated loyalty 
and generous good-will that surely deserves my gratitude. I 
well remember your father at Annan and three of your uncles 
(good men, if they be living now); and it excites many 
thoughts, some of which are grave enough in character, that 
a son of David Hannay’s is one of my critics and eulogists 
now! 

“TI read very few new books or periodicals; and have 
seen none of your works but this piece of writing. If you are 
decided to follow literature as a practical employment,—which 
I should by no manner of means advise if you were not de- 
cided,—you will either give up such notions as these that dic- 
tated the paper on me, or else prepare yourself for one of the 
fiercest struggles, successful or not! I wish you the best 
‘success,’ that of growing, in this pursuit or in other fruit- 
fuller ones, to your full spiritual stature under God’s sky ;— 
and.am, with many kind regards, 

“ Yours sincerely, 
"  “, CARLYLE.” 


Thackeray’s letter is without date and there is no memorandum on 
the envelope, which has neither stamp nor postmark. The address, 
which is not in Thackeray’s handwriting, is to 
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“ James Hannay Esq. 
“11 Arlington St. 
“ Mornington Crescent 
“Camden Town.” 


It may have been forwarded in another enclosure, but the allusion 
in the letter itself to Hannay’s residence at Hadley makes it seem prob- 
able that the envelope is one into which the letter had been put by 
accident. It was given to me, with that from Carlyle, in the autumn 
of 1850. On my way back from England I showed it to a Boston lady 
on the steamer, who stigmatized a passage in it as “coarse;” but per- 
haps Thackeray’s coarseness can be tolerated in the twentieth century 
even in Boston. 


“ KENSINGTON June 29. (1850) 

“My DEAR Mr. HANNay: The publisher hasn’t sent me 
the King;* and I ordered it of my bookseller here who forgot 
me: so that I’m as yet without a knowledge of any but No. 1, 
part of which I thought was excellent. I hope the rest is as 
good. A naval captain told me of it the other day, lauding it 
highly but saying the author was too savage. I suppose we 
all begin so. I know one who did: and who is sorry now for 
pelting at that poor old Bulwer & others, but it was in the 
days of hot youth when I was scarcely older than you are now. 

“I’m very glad you are in the country and like it. My 
grandfather had a little estate at Hadley wh ought to be 
mine (only to be sure he had the right to leave it to whom he 
liked )—and he lies buried there. I often meditate a trip into 
that country to look at my father’s birthplace. I was very 
glad to hear from the Crowes that you were living and once 
more friendly with your family; they are the best friends for 
a man though not the pleasantest always. And I envy a man 
who has freshness enough in him left to be meditating heroic 
satires and reading Catullus in green lanes. I fancy some- 
times I could do these things, but I’m afraid it’s too late 
now. The London literary street-walkers must come back to 
the flags. They are taken home and lead virtuous lives for a 
little—but they come back to the lamps and the gin-palace 
again. If you have a fair opening in a profession for God’s 
sake take it and don’t depend on our’s. I expect myself to be 
done in 3 or 4 years, and then what is to happen? 

“This letter is not very lively: but I have just finished 
my number* & am fagged and unwell, having 20 letters to 
write, and not wishing to delay further thanking you for 
yours. I am very much pleased indeed to have your good 
opinion, and that you like and appreciate what I do. I wonder 
whether I shall ever set up a flag as I often thought of doing 


* “King Dobbs,” which came out in numbers and was dedicated to Thack- 
eray, as was afterwards “ Sketches in Ultramarine,” in which “ The King” was 
republished. 
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— if so, and you were inclined to serve I have always thought 
I would like to have you for a lieutenant. Believe me to be 
“Ever faithfully yours 
“ W. M. THACKERAY. 
“TI haven’t thanked you for the dedication wh was the 
purpose of the note, but the P. S. always contains the cream 
of the correspondence. Thank you then very much.” 


There are touches in this friendly note, in the matter as well as the 
style, as unmistakably Thackerayean as the downright vertical lines of 
the handwriting. The Crowes were the family of Eyre Evans Crowe, 
journalist and historian, one of whose sons, afterwards Sir Joseph 
Archer Crowe, is a well-known authority on the history of Flemish 
and Italian artists, and another, Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., was Thack- 
eray’s secretary on his first visit to America. 


® 


My own acquaintance with Hannay was a chance one. Going home 
one night from the opera,—such opera as, in regard to vocalism, exists 
no longer upon earth,—with echoes from the voices of Mario and Grisi 
ringing in my head, as they are still too apt to do, I stopped at a little 
chocolate house in Oxford Street, kept by an Italian who had been a 
pastry-cook in the kitchen of Louis Philippe. A fugitive, like his royal 


master, in 1848, he had betaken himself to London and there dispensed 
excellent chocolate, stirring it with rapid revolutions of a long stick, 
and serving it with reminiscences of his former exalted state. On this 
occasion I found two persons sitting at a table in the little back room. 
One was a short, apparently middle-aged man, with a flat nose and 
withered, beardless face, whose impressive ugliness seemed somehow 
familiar to me. The other much taller man, in strong contrast with 
him, had a very youthful, blooming appearance, with rather handsome 
features wearing a strikingly intelligent expression. The older man 
pushed a newspaper towards me, with the evident design of provoking 
conversation; and accordingly we were soon engaged in an animated 
talk, which ran chiefly on literary subjects. When I was leaving it was 
proposed that we should exchange cards. I found that the older man 
was Henry Clapp, whom I then remembered to have heard years before 
holding forth at anti-slavery meetings in Boston. His companion was 
James Hannay. 

In a short time Hannay and I had fallen into the habit of calling 
at each other’s lodgings, taking walks together, and seeing each other 
almost daily. He had an exuberance of life and a kind of winning 
comradeship that were irresistible. His conversation was varied and 
delightful; he had great quickness, wit, and power of repartee, together 


“TI. e. of “ Pendennis,” then in course of publication. 
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with a warm responsiveness, and that readiness to weigh anchor and 
sail wherever the thought may lead or new topics beckon which makes 
conversation a real stimulus and delight. He was literary through and 
through, though he had also had more active interests and experiences. 
He had entered the navy as a midshipman in 1840, and after several 
years of service had been dismissed with two or three brother officers 
for some youthful insubordination. ‘The sentence was afterwards 
quashed on the ground of a technical informality—perhaps, also, -n 
account of a suspicion that its severity was owing to a vindictive feeling, 
Hannay having circulated in manuscript some numbers of a paper 
containing satirical hits at his superiors. He was not, however, reap- 
pointed to a ship, and was now devoting himself to literature. He 
showed me some proof-sheets of his novel, “Singleton Fontenoy,” 
which was then going through the press; and he had just published a 
pamphlet in reply to an attack on Carlyle in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
known or supposed to have been written by the historian Alison. He 
showed me with great glee a commendatory notice of it in the Athe- 
neum, as also a note from Carlyle, of which the following passage has 
stuck in my memory: “If this be Sheriff Alison of European history 
reputation, I know him of old for a pig of unadulterated lead.” 

Of Carlyle, Hannay had at that time seen much more than I had. 
A strange misconception of their relations seems, however, to have 
existed in some quarters, to judge from the following ridiculous story 
told by Mr. Augustus Hare, on the authority of Mrs. Duncan Stewart: 
“Mr. Hannay knew Carlyle very well, and often went to see him, but 
it was in his poorer days. One day when Mr. Hannay went to the 
house he saw two gold sovereigns lying exposed in a little vase on the 
chimney-piece. He asked Carlyle what they were for. Carlyle looked 
—for him—embarrassed, but gave no definite answer. ‘ Well, now, 
my dear fellow,’ said Mr. Hannay, neither you nor I are quite in a 
position to play ducks and drakes with sovereigns; what are these 
for? ‘Well,’ said Carlyle, ‘the fact is Leigh Hunt likes better to 
find them there than that I should give them to him.’” (Hare, “ Story 
of My Life,” IV., 50.) 

Apart from the absurdity of attributing this display of familiarity 
and impertinence to a man who was Carlyle’s junior by thirty-three 
years, and who regarded him with the reverence of a humble disciple, 
this version of a well-known incident is a gross anachronism. It was 
while Hunt was living next door to Carlyle in Cheyne Row that his 
embarrassments, as his son tells us, were at “their worst.” But he re- 
moved from that neighborhood in 1840, and before 1849, when Hannay 
first knew Carlyle, was in comparatively flourishing circumstances, 
being in receipt of a government pension of two hundred pounds pro- 
cured for him partly through Carlyle’s efforts, and of another of one 
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hundred and twenty pounds, from Sir Percy Shelley, while Dickens 
had raised nine hundred pounds for him by two amateur performances 
given for his benefit. Hannay had heard the story of “ Leigh Hunt’s 
sovereigns,” as Carlyle called them. He told it to me, as he did, doubt- 
less, to others, and it was no unnatural mistake of Mrs. Stewart or 
someone else who heard it as related by him to believe that he had had 
a part in it; it is not uncharitable to suppose that the details with 
which it is garnished in Mr. Hare’s account were due to that writer’s 
remarkable gift for embellishment. Hannay was as far as I was from 
being on a footing of over-familiarity in Cheyne Row. I remember 
our comparing impressions, and agreeing that the Scotch maid who 
opened the door had such an aspect of austere rectitude that one felt 
almost awestruck, as if before the guardian of some sacred portal. It 
has amused me since to find Mrs. Carlyle writing at that period of her 
“household worry” through lack of a competent servant, and of “ that 
dreadful Elizabeth,’ who “murdered sleep,” and who shortly after 
retired, or was dismissed, with the result, for the time at least, of an 
entirely chaotic state of things. 

My acquaintance with Hannay and Clap gave me a glimpse of the 
London literary Bohemia of that day which I should not otherwise have 
had. One characteristic of its members was the frequency with which 
they changed their lodgings, usually, it is to be surmised, in compliance 
with the request of their landladies. Clapp’s great chum was William 
North, a man of eccentric vision, physical and mental, whose father 
was a barrister and Q. C. in good practice. North had been educated, 
partly at the University of Bonn, with a view to the same profession, 
and his father had taken chambers for him in one of the Inns of Court; 
but being bent on the pursuit of literature he refused to occupy them, 
and having, consequently, no allowance from the paternal purse, he 
was without resource except from small literary “jobs.” One evening 
Hannay and I, going into an eating-house in the Strand to dine, found 
North and Clapp sitting at one of the tables, the former engaged in 
writing as rapidly as possible and the latter waiting to take the manu- 
script to the publisher, or editor, to procure the means of paying for 
the dinner they had ordered. Others of the fraternity were in more 
flourishing circumstances. The Brough brothers, of whom I met only 
Robert, were already beginning their career as writers of popular bur- 
lesques; while two sons of Laman Blanchard, with whom we occasion- 
ally passed a Saturday evening, or rather the greater part of the night, 
had regular situations on daily newspapers. Brough was the only man 
among them with a taste for music, and he and I had a warm dispute 
over some oysters on the relative merits of Grisi and Viardot-Garcia, 
while Hannay listened with bewilderment to this controversey about 
the difference (to him) “’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” The 
best-educated man among them was one whose name I have forgotten, 
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remembering only that I spent an evening at his chambers in one of 
the Inns of Court, in company with Hannay, and that, after placing 
a pot of coffee before one of us and a bottle of whiskey before the 
other, he petrified us both with an eloquent discourse on the philosophy 


of Hobbes. 
@ 


This set had a certain connection with the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. Some of them once took me to Rossetti’s studio, to which, 
however, he did not admit us, having, as he explained, a model sitting 
to him. But he came out into the corridor and talked to us for a while. 
Rossetti was then twenty-two, and his fine Italian face, with its rich 
brunette complexion, its delicate oval contour, and its bright and genial 
expression, seemed to me singularly attractive and indicative of artistic 
genius. “Quantum mutatus ab illo” was my reflection when I saw, a 
few years ago, the portrait prefixed to Mr. Hall Caine’s “ Recollec- 
tions,” in which the puffed cheeks and dull eyes show the effects of 
the moody and unhealthy existence which Mr. Caine had devotedly 
striven to alleviate, and which he has, perhaps, too circumstantially 
depicted. 

In striking contrast with Rossetti’s appearance was that of Woolner, 
whom I met one evening at North’s. Two or three years older and 
much taller and more robust, with a noble face expressive of ene:gy and 
high purpose, he might have served as a model of much that is best in 
the Anglo-Saxon character. His downright manner of speech and his 
intense contempt for snobbery were evinced in a comment, which I may 
not venture to repeat, on some recent exhibition of that vice supposed 
to be peculiar to English society. The talk happening to turn on the 
relative claims of painting and sculpture, I quoted four epigrammatic 
lines from Emerson’s volume of poems published in 1847, of which, by 
the way, I had corrected the final proofs, supplying in particular, 
not without many misgivings, the lapses of punctuation—a matter 
which the ‘author, professing his own ignorance, had left to the dis- 
cretion of the printers. Woolner was, naturally, much struck, and 
perhaps artistically a little flattered, by the lines, which he asked me 
to repeat, in order that he might fix them in his memory. They are 
probably not too familiar for repetition here: 

“The sinful painter drapes his goddess warm, 
Because she still is naked being drest; 


The godlike sculptor will not so deform 
Beauty which limbs and flesh enough invest.” 


Neither Woolner nor Rossetti, it need hardly be said, had at that 
time attracted any notice from the public. Their hopes of high achieve- 
ment were fanned by the general enthusiasm of the Brotherhood, whose 
endeavors aimed at nothing less than a revolution in art that should 
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dethrone Raphael, restore the reign of his predecessors, and exalt their 
own names as the true successors of Botticelli and other princes of an 
elder line. Now and then a sound of cheer came privately from some 
outside voice. Woolner, when I met him, had just returned from a 
visit to Tennyson, which caused a little buzz of excitement in the 
circle, as presaging ampler recognition. But Tennyson’s own produc- 
tions were still caviare to that general public which was afterwards to 
invest him with a greater popularity than any other English poet, 
unless Byron be excepted, has ever enjoyed. Still less was it foreseen 
that Rossetti was destined to win fame as a poet not inferior to that 
which he was to achieve as a painter, and perhaps more legitimate and 
enduring. Two of his poems, “ My Sister’s Sleep” and “ The Blessed 
Damozel,” had been published earlier in this same year in that short- 
lived periodical by which the Brotherhood had sought to enlist the 
sympathy of discerning critics. It was entitled The Germ, and its con- 
tributors—by way, perhaps, of emphasizing its ill fate—pronounced the 
G hard. Neither the public nor the critics pronounced it in any fashion: 
they simply ignored it; even germs with a small g had not then begun 
to saturate literature. The four numbers being in no great request, a 
copy of them was generously presented to me. I valued them not only 
as a souvenir, but for their intrinsic merits, and intended to treasure 
them. But, alas! in one of those catastrophes of which three are said 
to be as destructive as a fire, they vanished—“ lost, stolen, or strayed”— 
and were never recovered. I am told that collectors prize them now 
as worth their weight in gold; but gold is base metal in exchange for 
such jewels. 

Besides the poems by Rossetti, one by Woolner—“ My Beautiful 
Lady,” afterwards expanded:and published as a volume, made its first 
appearance in The Germ. Some other members of the group had, if 
I remember rightly, displayed a literary gift; and, by a curious coin- 
cidence, a poet-painter from America, T. Buchanan Read, was warmly 
welcomed as a kindred spirit during his stay in London in 1850. It 
was not till after his departure for Italy that I heard of him, and 
then it was with a chorus of praise for his charming social qualities. 
Before leaving he was entertained at a banquet presided over by the 
gods,—the gods of Greece, that is to say, in whose honor libations 
were poured, with the accompaniment of other pagan rites. 

There was, I think, a disposition among these ardent young revolu- 
* tionists to hope for aid from America in overthrowing conventionalities 
in literature, if not in art. I was surprised to find Rossetti—a man of 
few books—familiar with Judd’s “ Margaret,” and eager for informa- 
tion about the author, whom he pronounced, in the slang of the set, 
“a godlike stunner.” His admiration for Poe—the poet, not the story- 
writer—was carried to the verge of idolatry, and was largely shared by 


a 
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some of his associates, especially by Hannay, who was wont to interrupt 
a convivial celebration by shouting out 


“The glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome” 


in tones less suited to the dulcet strains of the poem in which the line 
occurs—“'To Helen”—than to the prevailing din of conversation and 
jingling glasses. One day, when we were lounging beside a book-stall, 
Hannay espied a copy of the “ Poems,” and turning to me, exclaimed, 
“For God’s sake, don’t let Poe stand here waiting for a sixpence!” 
Being for the moment the less impecunious of the two, I responded to 
the appeal, and the thin little volume in blue cloth, bearing the imprint 
of Putnam, still holds its place on my shelves with other waifs of not 


much higher cost. 
e 


One of our strolls was to Highgate, where Hannay wished me to 
see the house where Coleridge had spent the last years of his life 
and also to taste the shandy-gaff for which a public-house in the neigh- 
borhood was famous. ‘Though familiar with Coleridge’s writings, I 
had ceased to regard them as possible elucidations of the great mys- 
teries, and Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling,” which would certainly have 
piqued curiosity in regard to the environment, did not appear till the 
following year. Hence my memory of the day is very vague; even 
the vaunted beverage left no enduring impression; all that I can recall 
is the general aspect of the scene and the sound of my companion’s 
voice, which flowed on almost as continuously, and much more intelli- 
gibly, than that of him who in this same classic neighborhood had 
discoursed so eloquently and mysteriously on “the reason” and “ the 
understanding,” and on “ om-m-mject” and “sum-m-mject.” 

I am inclined to think that Hannay’s true gift lay not in literature, 
but in oratory. This was, indeed, his own opinion. He had dreams of 
one day getting into Parliament, and by way of exercising himself in 
public speaking was in the habit of attending a debating-club, to which 
I accompanied him one night. Like the club from which the indignant 
Colonel Newcome carried off Clive, it held its meetings in a public- 
house. But the proceedings, though not unconvivial, were entirely 
decorous. At two tables, which ran parallel from one end of the long 
room to the other, sat fifty or more respectably dressed men, each with 
a glass before him which a waiter from time to time replenished. At 
the upper end was a slightly elevated platform, occupied by the chair- 
man and other officers. The subject—then, as now, admirably fitted 
to provoke a strenuous discussion—was the unjustifiableness of war. 
The advocates of peace, having moved the resolution, assumed the of- 
fensive, with a belligerent spirit, which, as the discussion grew warm, 
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displayed itself in attacks partaking in some degree of personal ani- 
mosity. Hannay, who led the opposition and was greeted with the 
applause that betokened his standing as a general favorite, made two 
speeches, and carried the meeting with him, if not by the force of his 
arguments, by a stream of wit and paradox poured forth with a beam- 
ing good-humor and gay insouciance altogether captivating. Only one 
passage remains in my memory—a plea for war on the ground of the 
brilliant themes which it had given to literature; if, for example, the 
Romans had not made war upon Egypt, the world would be immeas- 
urably the poorer through the want of Shakespeare’s “ Antony and 


Cleopatra.” 
Sd 


Having heard, in the previous summer, some night-long debates in 
Parliament, I could well believe that Hannay might make his mark in 
that body, where telling hits and genial banter were, and perhaps still 
are, eagerly welcomed as a relief to the weightier reasoning of the 
leaders, as well as to the prosing of ordinary members. A few years 
later, in 1857, Hannay contested the representation of a Scotch borough, 
but was defeated by Mr. Ewart, who had held the seat for many years. 
My impression of my friend’s oratorical powers is more than confirmed 
by the writer of an obituary notice in the Pall Mall Gazette, who had 
no doubt had much more frequent opportunities of judging them than 
I. After describing him as “one of the most brilliant talkers of his 
time,” he goes on: “In a set speech he was almost equally happy. 
There is no man in the House of Commons with anything like his facil- 
ity of speech,—nothing of the same kind, nothing which indicates a 
similar genius.” This was written in 1873, and I cannot but suspect 
that there is in it some exaggeration. At all events, it does not charac- 
terize Hannay’s style as recalled by me, which was, indeed, singularly 
fluent and engaging, but which resembled that, not of the great mas- 
ters of oratory, but of the light cavalry of debaters, such as Bernal 
Osborne, whose speeches once delighted the House by their wit and 
raillery, or, to come down to the present day, of Mr. Arthur Balfour 
in his lightest and least responsible vein. 

A less rare but sufficiently remarkable gift which Hannay possessed 
was an extremely retentive memory. Of this I will give two instances. 
North had published a translation of Lamartine’s minor poems, and I 
asked him one evening—not having seen the book—how he had ren- 
dered the exquisite stanza in “Le Lac” beginning,— 


“Un jour—t’en souvient-il?—nous voguions en silence.” 


He was unable to recollect, but called out, “ Hannay, how did I trans- 
late that?” Whereupon Hannay, who had read the proof-sheets of the 
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book a year or two before, immediately repeated the lines. It was an 
insipid version, but not worse, as I afterwards found, than all or most 
of the others in the little volume, which, however, had elicited an en- 
thusiastic acknowledgment from Lamartine.* On another occasion 
while sitting in Hannay’s room, waiting for him to get ready for a 
stroll, I picked up from the table a copy of the “ Annales” of Tacitus, 
and began to read aloud the first sentence that caught my eye, but was 
interrupted by Hannay, who took the words out of my mouth and went 
through the whole paragraph. Then I turned over the pages and tested 
him by beginning one passage after another, always with the same 
result. This would not have seemed so remarkable if the work had 
been the “ Aineid” or the “ Odes of Horace,” and if Hannay had been 
educated at an English public school and university. But he had had 
no such advantages. His son says, in the account of him in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,” that he had studied Latin with a 
priest in Malta, and this may have been so; but his knowledge of the 
language was originally acquired, as he himself told me, at a-school in 
Scotland, “where,” he added, “all boys are taught it;” and his pro- 
nunciation, while it differed slightly from the English, was not that 
of the Italian Latinists. At that time he knew no Greek; but he 
afterwards, as his son tells us, taught himself to read it—incited partly, 


I flatter myself, by some remarks of mine, when he had shown a naive 
astonishment at finding me one day reading a Greek book. 


@ 


I never saw Hannay after that year, and our correspondence soon 
dropped, from lack of material—on my side at least, from which there 
was nothing to communicate that had any liveliness of incident. But 
I heard of him at long intervals—from Thackeray in 1852 and again 


* Lamartine’s letter, which I heard of but do not remember to have seen, 
was addressed to “Sir William North.” So Mr. Sutherland Edwards tells us 
in his “ Personal Recollections,” adding that North, highly delighted, hurried 
to his friend Woolner, and exhibiting the letter exclaimed, “ Look here, Woolner, 
Lamartine has knighted me! From the Queen of England I could not, as a 
republican, receive such a distinction; but from the future President of the 
French Republic it is an honor which I feel bound to accept.” ‘ Then,” Mr. 
Edwards goes on, “ nothing would satisfy ‘Sir William’ but to go to Paris in 
order to pay his respects in person to Lamartine, who received him very gra- 
ciously. The great man sent him, moreover, an invitation for his reception 
days, but he was so much occupied on these occasions by other people that 
North considered himself neglected, slighted, and at last took offence. ‘ This 
is no true republic,’ he said to himself; and he therefore reso]ved to cross the 
Atlantic.” This resolution was carried into effect some years later, with the 
result that North, after struggling in vain to gain a secure position in journal- 
ism, put an end to his life. The faithful Clapp commemorated his talents and 
virtues in a eulogistic article. 
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in 1855, and from Carlyle in 1863. The former spoke very warmly 
of him, telling me on the first occasion that he had wished to bring 
him with him to America, and regretting the cause, well known to me, 
that made it impossible. On the second occasion he told me‘of Han- 
nay’s marriage, speaking in high terms of his wife, an intimate friend 
of Rossetti and the model of one or more of his pictures of Beatrice. 

Carlyle, to my surprise and dismay, exploded with wrath at the 
mention of Hannay’s name, and denounced him as “a poor creature.” 
The cause of this irritation was that Hannay had asked him to take 
part in some demonstration of respect for an Irish patriot and ex-rebel ; 
I thought he said Meagher, but this cannot have been the case, unless 
the proposal was merely that of expressing a favorable opinion in a 
letter intended for publication after Meagher’s escape from Australia 
to the United States, when the question was agitated whether he had 
broken his parole. I wondered at first why Hannay, who professed to 
be a Conservative, should have entertained the idea of any such pro- 
ceeding; but reflection suggested that his Toryism, being merely 
founded on a romantic sentiment, might not have been adverse to a 
chivalrous impulse in defence of an enemy of the government. 

During these years he had acquired considerable reputation as a 
writer, chiefly by critical and historical articles contributed to leading 
periodicals, including several essays in the Quarterly Review which were 
republished by Murray in book form in 1861. Another volume, a re- 
print of shorter papers, appeared in 1865, under the title of “ Charac- 
ters and Criticisms.” The writer I have before quoted says: “As a 
critic he was singularly acute, and his style was bright, playful, and 
epigrammatic, as his speech was. Criticism, indeed, was his strongest 
role, and if his powers of production had been permitted full play, we 
venture to think that he would have distanced every Englishman of his 
time, and have gained for himself the reputation enjoyed by one or two 
Frenchmen of similar character.” But this is the language of a be- 
reaved editor, and, like obituaries in general, cannot be accepted as an 
impartial judgment. Hannay had neither the breadth of knowledge, 
the subtlety of insight, nor the distinction of style of a Sainte-Beuve 
or a Taine. 

From 1860 to 1864 he edited the Edinburgh Evening Courant, and 
signalized his conduct of the paper by his caustic and malicious criti- 
cising of the scholarship of some of the Scotch professors—of Principal 
Tulloch in particular, who, according to his biographer, Mrs. Oliphant, 
suffered terribly, not only in mind but in body, under these attacks. 
The four succeeding years were passed in London; and during the 
next four, the last of his life, he held the post of British Consul at 
Barcelona. In the morning of the 9th of January, 1873, having been 
apparently in perfect health on the preceding day and corrected the 
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proof-sheets of an article in the evening, he was found sitting in an 
armchair—dead. He had not quite completed his forty-sixth year. 


His publications-had-not been many, nor can they be considered im- 
portant. He had not fulfilled the promise of his early years. The 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette assigns as the reason that “he was 
unconquerably indolent. Idleness, in all but reading and rumination, 
was an inborn vice, which nothing moved or moved to much effect. 
He had the faults of a temperament common among literary men of 
the last century, just as his literary character was more like to theirs 
than to that of their successors in our own days.” 

I have not attempted in this paper to give any adequate account of 
Hannay’s career. He has been the subject of several articles, and Mr. 
J. Cordy Jeaffreson, in his memoirs, and Mr. Espinasse, in his “ Lit- 
erary Recollections,” have written of him at length. Nor was it of 
his literary merits or demerits that I set out to speak. There have 
been as clever or cleverer writers in abundanee, even among those of 
no stronger calibre. But I at least have never known one whose com- 
panionship was so attractive through his inextinguishable vivacity, his 
constant play of humor, his piquant observations, and his frank good- 
fellowship. Spontaneity and simplicity, a total exemption from affec- 
tation or any attempt at display, gave the crowning charm to his 
conversation. As I close, the picture of one night comes back to me 
with special distinctness. There were half a dozen of us, or less, as- 
sembled in a small room, round a table on which coffee and some more 
potent beverages were steaming, while occasionally a pipe or cigar was 
lighted, but only by two or three of the company, smoking, even among 
literary youngsters, being less common then than now. Hannay was 
in full swing, and the rest of us were content to interpose occasional 
objections that served only as stimulants. Suddenly, about midnight, 
his head dropped, and for an hour or more he lay on the sofa in a 
profound and easy sleep. Then, as suddenly, he woke, and, fresh as 
a lark, his face beaming, his tongue as fluent, his utterance as clear 
as ever, started off anew, apparently unconscious of his long interval 
of silence. 

Will it seem strange that after so many years I can recall scarcely 
anything that was said at such a symposium, and very little of the 
subjects, except that they were subjects, and not a word was spoken 
unfit to be heard in any society? If these men, or some of them, were 
regarded as “ Bohemians,” their style, it must be confessed, was not 
that of the “ Quartier Latin.” 





HER SPIRIT HUSBAND 
By Dorothy Richardson 


$ 
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ATE KAMP, free-lance journalist, lighted the wick under 
her alcohol teakettle, and again read over the alluring “ Per- 
sonal :” 


a ANTED—Refined, Well-Educated Young Lady, to fill po- 

sition of trust and responsibility. Must have auburn 
hair, good figure, pretty, fond of music and cards. Must Not 
be superstitious. Only young women of the most irreproach- 
able morality need apply. Best of references given and re- 
quired, Light duties and liberal remuneration to right party. 
Answer in own handwriting, giving description of personal 
appearance, age, accomplishments, etc., etc. 

“Lock Box 333, New York City.” | 


“ Well, now, Keno Kamp, will you tell me what you think of that?” 
the girl exclaimed, proceeding to fill her teakettle from the toilet- 
pitcher on the washstand. “ What do you suppose he wants, anyhow?” 

Keno did not answer. He rarely ever paid the slightest attention 
to Kate’s deferential questions, unless, perchance, to utter a meaning- 
less oath, but on this particular morning, having just breakfasted, and 
being, accordingly, in excellent humor, he did not deign so much as 
a word. Keno was Kate’s “husband,” “the best and only kind of a 
husband to have,” she was often quoted as saying, together with a 
long list of humorous, not to say sarcastic, reasons. Keno was a parrot. 

As for Kate, she was a bachelor girl, doing light housekeeping. 
Extremely light housekeeping it was—of the bedroom variety: the kind 
one reads about in magazine stories, which sounds cosier in print than 
it is in real life. 

“One thing certain, Keno Kamp, we’ve got to scare up a story 

somewhere. Funds are getting low, Keno, and this ‘ Personal’ does 
sound interesting. It’s positively enticing.” She picked up the news- 
paper again. | 

“Only red-headed girls need apply.. H—m! What’s the matter 
with my applying for the job myself,” stroking her long, copper-tinted 
braids. “ And must not be-superstitious! Ah, Keno!” 

She ate her rolls and drank her tea in profound meditation, not 
even once speaking to the bird. It was as she said. Work had not 
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been so plentiful with Kate as it ought to have been. Special features 
for the Sunday papers were growing scarce. It was her third year 
in metropolitan journalism, and, as she now began to realize, her fund 
of ideas, once so abundant, was now practically exhausted. 

“Tm tired of this free-lancing, anyway, aren’t you, Keno?” she 
finally said, draining her Dresden cup and jumping up briskly. “ It’s 
feast to-day and famine to-morrow, or, to be strictly literal, Keno, the 
famine is right on now.” 

Thus the girl kept up a constant monologue, the while she washed 
her breakfast things. The big,.blue-flowered bowl on the washstand 
served the double purpose of dishpan and face-basin. Kate did not 
have the time nor the conveniences to be fastidious about non-essentials 
like that. Besides, the exigencies incident to two years of more or 
less precarious domestic arrangements had served to overcome culinary 
prejudices generally. Her original New England housewife’s con- 
science was dead, and so, having despatched the breakfast dishes, she 
emptied the dishwater, rinsed the bowl, refilled it with clear, cold 
water, dashed with cologne, and then proceeded to wash her pretty face 
—without a qualm. After which she sat down and wrote on her best 
monogramed stationery : 


“Deak Sir: Noticing your ‘ Personal’ in this morning’s 
paper, I desire herewith to apply for the position which you 
have to offer. If you will grant me a personal interview, I 
am quite confident we can come to terms. Am twenty-five 
years old. Am very fond of music and cards, and play the 
piano quite well. I am not at all superstitious. Indeed, I am 
absolutely afraid of nothing, and if I should ever meet a ghost 
I shall endeavor to cultivate his acquaintance. Am five feet 
four and a half inches tall, weigh one hundred and twenty 
pounds, and have a slender, well-rounded figure. My com- 
plexion is clear white and red, and my eyes are a deep brown. 
As to hair, I have an abundance of the kind you particularly 
specify, lock of same enclosed herewith. For references please 
apply to Mr. Andrew Rockefeller and Mr. John D. Carnegie. 
If you consider my application favorably, please submit the 
names of your references and name an hour and place where I 
can have a personal interview. 

“ Awaiting your early reply, I am 

“Very truly yours, 
“ VIOLETTE TRAVIS.” 


“Now, don’t you think that ought to fetch him, Keno?” she in- 
quired after reading the letter aloud. “It takes a Violette sort of a 
name to attract such gentlemen as Lock Box 333, and it would never do 
to give our real name to such gentlemen, Keno—never, never. Our 


reputation would be ruined.” 
She sealed the note, not forgetting the promised lock of hair, ad- 
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dressed the envelope, and then tore the whole thing into bits. “No, 
Keno, it might, after all, be a bona-fide advertisement, and something 
good may come of it,—a story, perhaps. So we'll write a nice, lady- 
like note and sign our own name. How does this strike you, Keno?” 
reading aloud: 


“ Lock Box 333: If the lady or gentleman who inserted 
the enclosed ‘ Personal’ in this morning’s paper will address 
Miss Kate Kamp, 135 East ’Steenth Street, New York City, 
he or she will no doubt be able to make a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Miss Kamp believes herself to be possessed of al] the 
qualifications mentioned therein, and can furnish the best of 
references as to character and ability. Miss Kamp awaits an 
early reply.” 


Which note Kate sealed, addressed, and stamped. Then she walked 
over and surveyed herself in the mirror. “ Every qualification, haven’t 
I, Keno? I can’t help knowing that, can I?” 

She proceeded to finish her toilet. She brushed her copper-colored 
hair and piled it high on her shapely head. She powdered her tip- 
tilted nose, and jumped into a smart black tailor gown. For no differ- 
ence how limited her resources, Kate always managed to be one smart 
street costume ahead. It was a part of her stock in trade, as much so 
as her-lead-pencils or her typewriter. 


I. 

TEN o'clock in the morning, two days later, found Kate Kamp 
stepping off the elevator on the fifth floor of a fashionable apartment- 
house in that locality which can here be only vaguely referred to as the 
“ West Seventies.” Pushing the electric button at the door of “ Suite 
17,” a maid appeared and ushered the caller into a handsomely fur- 
nished drawing-room, there to await the appearance of that mysterious 
personage known as yet by no other name than Lock Box 333. The 
reply to Kate’s note had given no clue to either the identity or the 
sex of the advertiser. The mystery was cleared in a moment, however, 
by the approaching frou-frou of silken skirts sweeping down the long, 
dark hallway. The beaded draperies parted, and a tall, elegantly dressed 
woman advanced. ° 

“Miss Kamp, I believe,” said the lady in a voice of sepulchral 
quality, motioning her visitor to a pink brocade divan. She was, indeed, 
more the apparition of a woman than a reality, Kate thought, as the 
tall, slender figure of her hostess sank, with a svelte movement, into 
the chair opposite. Very, very tall, and,very, very thin,—emaciated, she 
was,—and dressed in deep, rich mourning. Looking out from a delicate- 
featured face of exceeding pallor, two great, deep-set black eyes burned 
eagerly, It was a face cataloguable in literature as spirituelle. Miss 
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Kamp’s ‘mental observation summed it up, however, in the word peaked, 
with accent on the last syllable. The nose and the ears were so thin 
as to be marvellously translucent to the shaft of October sunlight that 
streamed in from the south window. It was plain, even to the most 
casual observer, that it was the face of a woman who was being grad- 
ually consumed by a slow-burning, inward fire, a conflagration of the 
very soul itself. A wealth of prematurely gray hair made the lady’s 
age uncertain. It might have been set down anywhere from thirty 
to forty. She was in reality forty-two. 

The woman looked into her visitor’s eyes searchingly, as if to read 
any signs of deception that might have been there; then she began, in 
a voice singularly low and solemn: 

“ Miss Kamp, I shall be very frank with you and explain, in so far 
as it is possible for me to explain such a delicate matter, the strange 
advertisement which is responsible for our meeting to-day. Miss Kamp, 
I am not flattering you when I say that I am much pleased with your 
appearance. I have looked into your eyes, I have looked almost into 
your soul, and-I cannot believe that my intuitions are very far wrong. 
I believe you are a woman to be trusted, and whether you do or do 
not accept the position which I shall offer you, I feel I can rely upon 
your honor not to reveal the substance of this interview. For, as you 
will readily understand, if the newspapers should ever get hold of this 
they would make a most unpleasant sensation out of it, and if there 
is one thing I abhor, it is any sort of newspaper notoriety.” 

Kate winced. The lady coughed delicately. “Indeed, it was on 
account of the fear of any possible publicity that I did not use my 
name in replying to your note. I believe I can now safely divulge it. 
You probably have heard of me before. I am Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. 
Felicia Townsend.” 

Who, indeed, had not heard that name?—the name of the rich 
widow of Stephen Townsend, the “ posthumous millionaire,” as he was 
now often spoken of by those who remembered the disappearance of the 
eccentric clubman, his subsequent death in the Far East, and eventually 
the realization by Mrs. Townsend of an immense fortune out of “ Old 
Reliable” mining stock, stock which in her husband’s lifetime had not 
been accounted worth the paper it was written on. 

“You are no doubt surprised, Miss Kamp, to find me here, but 
these are the apartments in which Mr. Townsend and I began house- 
keeping shortly after we were married.” Mrs. Townsend looked about 
the room sadly, reminiscently. 

“Yes,” replied the girl, “for I always thought you lived at the 
Waldorf.” 

“So I do, my dear,” the widow answered. “I have lived there, 
such time as I stay in New York, for five years; and now we are ap- 
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proaching the subject at issue, and in which you are doubtless as much 
interested as I am.” 

The widow looked uneasily about the beautiful drawing-room. Her 
dark eyes wandered from floor to ceiling and all over the richly orna- 
mented walls, resting at last upon the portrait of a handsome man 
hanging directly above the shiny grand piano. 

“You remember the qualifications?” she asked suddenly. “Of 
course you do. I see for myself that you are just the woman I am 
looking for so far as personality is concerned. And your hair is beau- 
tiful, just the kind my poor, dear husband was so crazy about.” The 
lady sighed. 

“You are fond of music and cards?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answéred the applicant. 

“ And you perhaps play a little yourself on the piano?” 

“Yes, quite a little, Mrs. Townsend.” 

“ And are not at all superstitious ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“You would not be afraid to stay alone in a house which was said 
to be haunted ?” 

“No, indeed, I should rather enjoy it.” 

“But if you should see things, or hear things, what then? Are 
you sure you wouldn’t become frightened?” whispered the woman 
eagerly. 

“No, Mrs. Townsend, it wouldn’t affect me in the least.” 

With eyes now burning like two live coals, and a faint color mount- 
ing into her thin cheeks, the catechiser put forth an icy-cold hand and 
laid it upon Kate’s warm, plump one. “If you mean that, my dear,” 
she whispered, “if you mean that, I will give you two hundred dollars 
a month if you will take the position. Will you take it?” 

“ Well, that depends upon what you want me to do. You have not 
told me that yet,” the girl answered. 

_ “No, I have not,” said Mrs. Townsend slowly, “but I will now 
speak plainly. I want a housekeeper for these apartments: I want just 

such a young lady as yourself, one who will make a comfortable home, 

and be a cheerful, pleasant companion for—for—for my husband.” 

“Your husband!” the girl almost screamed. _ 

“ But you said you were not superstitious.” There was a deep note 
of disappointment, almost anguish, in the Widow's voice. 

“Nor am I superstitious. But I’m surprised, for I thought your 


husband was dead.” 
The woman bowed her head, and locked the thin fingers of the 


delicate hands lying in her lap. 
“ Ah, I see,” the girl murmured gently. “ Pardon me, Mrs. Town- 


send, I understand now. I remember the accounts in the newspapers 
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very well. It was never definitely proved that he was dead, if I re- 
member aright.” Mrs. Townsend was still silent, her head bowed low 
on her heaving breast. 

“ You need not hesitate to tell me anything, Mrs. Townsend. I am 
not afraid. Your secret is safe with me,” Kate ventured. “ Is—is 
Mr. Townsend insane?” 

Mrs. Townsend raised her head quickly, adel resentfully, at the 
word insane, only to lapse into her habitual sadness. “No, Miss 
Kamp,” she replied at last, “my husband is dead. He is dead, but his 
spirit,”—-she choked with sobs,—“ his spirit still roams on earth.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl. 

“ And he refuses to give up this house, and so, you see, it is my 
duty to make him as comfortable as possible.” 

“ Of course,” purred Kate mechanically, as if it were quite a com- 
mon impulse to wish to make dead husbands comfortable. 

“Yes,” continued his widow, evidently relieved now that the un- 
canny confession had been made at last,—“ yes, Miss Kamp, I feel as 
though I must spare no expense to give Mr. Townsend’s spiritual body 
every material comfort. He has the best wines and liquors and cigars 
that money can buy, all his favorite old brands, and I am just as par- 
ticular about his steaks and chops as I formerly was, more so, in fact, 
than when he was in the flesh.” 

Kate listened with wide-open eyes. 

“Tt is a great sorrow to me, however,” she went on, “that Mr. 
Townsend insists upon retaining these cramped quarters. Of course, 
they did well enough for us then, but they are not adapted to my social 
needs now. Mr. Townsend is very fond of the place, however, and 
refuses to leave it. I have suggested his moving to the hotel, but he 
will not hear of it. He hates hotel life and always did abhor society.” 
Mrs. Townsend’s manner grew more confident, her face assumed a more 
cheerful expression, as she noted the intelligence and sympathy with 
which the girl listened to her disclosures. 

“Yes, my dear Miss Kamp, it is not only a pleasure for me to 
give Mr. Townsend’s astral body every comfort which his carnal body 
formerly demanded, but it is a duty. My dear husband left me a very 
rich widow, as you no doubt know.” 

Kate bowed. 

“ And, furthermore, Miss Kamp, we were not as happy as we might 
have been during our short married life. Mr. Townsend’s tastes and 
mine were not at all congenial, and we had many unpleasant episodes. 
As I look back now I can see that I was quite as much to blame as my 
dear husband was, and this fact alone makes my obligations to his spirit 
still deeper and more urgent. I feel like making up for my former 
shortcomings as a wife and homemaker. I was young and did not 
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understand him, and I did get terribly exasperated with his irregular 
habits. And now, Miss Kamp,” she continued, “I have a request to 
make of you. I do not want you to ask any questions. I have told you 
all it is necessary for you to know about my affairs and my relationship 
with the spirit of my deceased husband. One of the stipulations I 
shall make in offering you the position is that you solemnly pledge 
yourself to the utmost secrecy regarding all that I have told you. You 
will also promise faithfully not to try to unravel anything which may 
appear mysterious to you, or to investigate any spiritual phenomena 
which may occur in these apartments. If you are truthful in saying 
that you are not superstitious, then you will not be afraid, and nothing 
can happen which will disturb you.” 

“T understand,” murmured Miss Kamp. 

“ You will find very little, if anything, to do, except to make up the 
beds in the morning, as you will have no maid. As I told you, the 
place is small, only seven rooms and a bath, and so I think by having 
a charwoman come in twice a week to sweep and dust you ought to get 
along very nicely. I wouldn’t mind your having a maid, or two of 
them, for that matter, only on Mr. Townsend’s account——” 

Her listener smiled faintly. “Oh, no; that is not the reason, my 
dear Miss Kamp, I assure you. It is because women servants always 
irritate my husband. He used to threaten to dispense with them en- 
tirely and employ only men—Chinese or Japanese. In fact, the servant- 
girl question always was a matter of dispute between us. I wouldn’t 
have a Chinaman and he was continually finding fault with the maids. 
Whenever he mislaid any of his things, his collar-button or necktie, he 
blamed them for hiding it or stealing it, and usually made me discharge 
the girl before he discovered his mistake. That is why I don’t wish 
you to have a servant at all. I take it that you wouldn’t care about 
being shut up here alone with a Chinaman, and, of course, you nat- 
urally would wish to avoid any scene with my husband.” 

“Oh, my! I should say so,” hastily declared Kate. 

“ Mr. Townsend will probably be home a great deal more now, how- 
ever, than he was during his life with me,” continued the Widow. 
“He is nearing his forty-third year now, and though he occasionally 

. spends a night at his club, he is really becoming quite settled and 
enjoys nothing more than his dressing-gown and slippers, a good cigar, 
and a book. He is very fond of books. Just come and look at his 
library.” ‘She rolled back the sliding doors of rich, carved Flemish 
oak, which formed one entire end of the-long drawing-room. 

“How beautiful!” the girl cried in honest admiration, as they 
stepped into the rich, sombre-tinted, book-lined room. The big, round 
table, the high-backed, carved chairs, the cabinets, everything was of 
ebony. There was a Turkish rug on the black, polished floor, and the 
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ceiling was finished in a mosaic of black and red, with cross-beams 
of ebony. There was a beautiful tiled hearth and a great, open fire- 
place, where make-believe logs lay on andirons of old Venetian design. 
Mrs. Townsend touched a lighted match to the logs. 

“You will remember, Miss Kamp, always to light this fire in the 
evening about five o’clock. Mr. Townsend likes to find it cheery when 
he gets-home to dinner,—that is, when he comes home for dinner.” 

They passed out of the library into a long, dark hall, in the shadows 
of which Mrs. Townsend’s tall, black-robed figure was lost as she led 
the way to the bedrooms. 

“You will find the whole house very sunny and well ventilated, 
Miss Kamp,” she said, as they stepped into a fairy chamber done in 
pale blue and white cretonne, with the bed dressed in pale blue silk 
under white net, which, it was explained, was the guest-chamber. 

“And where shall I sleep?” she inquired, following Mrs. Town- 
send into the adjoining bedroom, a dainty marvel in yellow and white. 

“Right there,” answered that lady decisively, pointing to one of 
the twin beds of beautifully wrought brass which stood side by side 
under one canopy of cowslip yellow silk. “I think you will find this 
room more comfortable than the blue chamber,” she went on, “ at least 
Mr. Townsend and I always found it so.” - 

“ And that is my bed?” Kate touched the silken coverlet with her 
parasol handle. 

“Yes, that one. I should just as lief you had the other. It would 
really make no difference, except that Mr. Townsend is such a crank 
about sleeping next the wall.” Kate bit her lips to conceal a smile. 
Mrs. Townsend turned up a corner of the bedclothes, disclosing a 
glimpse of soft white blankets, and eider-down comforters, and snowy, 
hemstitched sheets. 

“These hair mattresses are just new and so are the springs on 
both beds,” explained the Widow. “Mr. Townsend complained about 
the springs on his bed sinking in the middle and that the old mattress 
was full of knots.” 

The dining-room came next for inspection. A big, sombre room it 
was, dark with Flemish oak and sparkling with the prismatic reflections 
from a sideboard loaded with cut-glass and silver. Suspended across 
pegs of natural wood were multitudinous guns and strange Indian war 
implements. Piled in the corners of the room were sheaves of fanci- 
fully wrought fishing-rods. A massive stuffed buffalo’s head looked 
down mildly from above the mantelpiece, while on the opposite wall 
hung a duplicate of the face which Kate had noticed above the piano. 

“ And what provision is there for cooking, Mrs. Townsend?” she 
asked, thinking of her chafing-dish and alcohol teakettle. 

“Oh, that is a very simple matter,” returned the lady. “ Your 
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meals will be served by the caterer from the restaurant down-stairs. 
There is no kitchen, as Mr. Townsend always preferred French cooking. 
I shall buy a little alcohol teakettle for you, though, so if you want a 
cup of tea between meals, you can always have it.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Townsend, but I already have one, which I can 
bring along.” 

“ You will take the position, then ?” the other asked joyfully. 

(t9 Yes. 29 

“ Well, I am sure, Miss Kamp, you will find everything very com- 
fortable and in perfect order, except the shower-bath,” she said, pouring 
out a glass of wine, “but shower-baths, as possibly you already know, 
will get out of order even in the best regulated houses. And I wish to 
repeat my stipulations. I only ask you to be absolutely dumb in regard 
to all I have toid you and to receive no visitors whatever without first 
consulting me. I have made all arrangements with the waiter who will 
serve your meals, with the charwoman, and the electrician. Only those 
three persons are allowed to cross the threshold. While I do not wish 
to restrict your liberties, I must ask, however, that you will not stay out 
long at a time, and that you will always be home to meals. Mr. Town- 
send always did have a horror of eating alone.” 

“ Yes, I understand,” said. Kate. 

“T’m so glad you do, Miss Kamp. Some women are so stupid. Mr. 
Townsend is this kind of a man: He may not be home to dinner once 
in two weeks, but he wants dinner prepared for him just the same, so 
if he does happen home there is no hitch. It’s unreasonable, of course, 
but it’s a man’s way. For exercise you can walk in the Park every 
day. And when you are home you can do as you please in the library 
or amuse yourself at the piano. Mr. Townsend is very fond of music, 
so I wish you would entertain him in the evenings. The piano needs 

tuning, he says, so don’t let me forget to have it done immediately.” 

In conclusion, and in consideration of two hundred dollars per 
month salary, Kate Kamp accepted the unique position of housekeeper 
to the spirit of the late Mr. Stephen Townsend, and that very night 

found her and Keno—she’ insisted upon Keno’s being included in the 
bargain, much to the Widow’s misgivings— comfortably installed 
among the Lares and Penates of that gentleman. 


= III. 

“Wuat'a day of adventure, and still the mystery deepens,” gasped 
Kate, sinking into the depth of the big, leather-covered chair, and ad- 
dressing Keno, who was perched on a branth of the magnificent antlers 
that adorned the wall above her head. 

It was the evening of the second day of their proprietorship. Din- 
ner was momentarily expected. Mrs. Townsend had just departed, 
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after an afternoon spent in showing the new housekeeper the proper 
place of things. They had gone over the bed and table linen together, 
Mrs. Townsend taking notes of such pieces as needed replenishing. 
They had inspected the china-cabinet and counted the silver. A liberal 
quantity of cigars and liquors had been ordered the day before and was 
now stowed away under the sideboard. The piano-tuner had been there 
and gone, and the electrician, and the plumber to repair the shower- 
bath. They had also gone over the contents of the music cabinet, Mrs. 
Townsend placing in a separate pile the favorite selections of her late 
husband. 

As Kate sat in the gathering twilight of the October day she turned 
over all the strange happenings of the several days previous. “ But if 
Mr. Townsend’s spirit demands a housekeeper, why does she have to be 
a red-headed woman and have a good figure?” she asked, again looking 
up at the bird. “Why wouldn’t any neat, tidy housekeeper do just as 
well ?” 

_ This reverie was interrupted by the arrival of the waiter. “Well, 

Miss, how’s it going by this time?” he asked while he arranged the 
dishes. The table was set for two. He ladled out the soup and carved 
the roast into’ two portions. Ignoring Mrs. Townsend’s injunctions, 
she allowed him to grow loquacious. He was a young Irishman. 

“ Queer lady, that Mrs. Townsend,” he went on, filling the numerous 
wine glasses grouped around the plate dedicated to Mr. Townsend’s 
spirit. Mighty pretty woman too, and a fine lady to wait on.” 

“You’ve known her for some time, then?” ventured the house- 
keeper, now sipping daintily at the hot consomme. 

“ Yes’m, I’ve been downstairs three years now, and I am the only 
waiter that ever serves meals up here.” 

“Indeed? I am not the first housekeeper, then?” 

“No, Ma’m; you’re about the twenty-first. They don’t stay long. 
There was five tried it last month. Guess Mrs. Townsend is pretty 
much tickled at finding you.” 

“What was the matter with the others?” queried the girl. 

Mullany cast a swift, searching glance towards Kate’s sober, serious 
face, as if to determine how much it was safe to tell her. “ Oh, nothing 
particular the matter with the girls, only they all got scared. None of. 
them stayed more’n one night.” 

“ Why was that?” 

The waiter hesitated. “I don’t know whether I ought to tell you 
or not. You don’t think it’ll make you afraid? You did not hear 
anything last night, did you?” 

“ No, of course not,” she laughed, “and I’m not easily scared. You 
know all about the affair, I see.” 

“ Yes, Miss, Mrs. Townsend had to tell a few people, and I’m one 
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of them, and as you seem to be a sensible young lady, I don’t mind 
having you know that the reason the others left was because they said 
the spirit made such a disturbance at night as to throw them into fits. 
One of them, a Miss Cauldwell she was, came tearing out into the 
hall one night about two o’clock, and the janitor’s wife had to let her 
stay with her until morning. She told the elevator man that the spirit 
had sworn a blue streak at her and that she plainly heard him kicking 
the furniture. She wouldn’t even go inside the next morning to get 
her clothes until Mrs. Townsend came up from the hotel and got things 
fixed with the agent. The elevator man resigned and so did the janitor. 
They wouldn’t stay in a building where there was a ghost, they said, and 
some of the tenants moved out too when they heard the story. The 
agent wanted Mrs. Townsend to give up the place, as it was making lots 
of talk, but the lady pleaded so hard and offered him double the regular 
rent, so he gave in.” 

“ And did they ever find out what made the noises?” Kate asked, 
resuming the dinner, which had remained untouched during the waiter’s 
story. 

“Well, not exactly,” he replied, helping Mr. Townsend’s dessert- 
dish to the pudding, “unless it was the radiators. They do groan 
something awful sometimes, of nights, and the water-pipes make a 
fearful noise too sometimes. So don’t get scared when you hear a 
rumpus.” 

“ After all, though, it does give one a sort of queer feeling,” she 
commented, after Mullany had departed with his empty dishes. She 
looked at the handsome face of her spirit host. It was a fine piece of 
pastel work, and showed a ruddy, bronze-tinted skin and merry, keen 
blue eyes. She felt a queer feeling of sympathy as she studied the 
clever countenance. 

“ Well, I’d be willing to bet a month’s wages that you had troubles 
of your own with that fool wife of yours,” she remarked aloud. 

The remainder of the evening passed pleasantly. She wrote letters 
for a while in the library, before the glowing fireplace, as the evening 
- was chilly. She rummaged among the beautifully bound books, and, 
true to her contract, wound up the evening with the playing of some of 
the late Mr. Townsend’s favorite compositions. 

“Well, this is a lark, isn’t it? and a snap too?” she said while 
undressing. The waiter’s story had been dismissed from her practical 
mind, and, happy over the good fortune that had so suddenly overtaken 
her, she tumbled into her allotted one of the twin beds, and was soon 
fast asleep. fe, 

Thus the days and the weeks passed happily. Undisturbed by any 
manifestations of the spirit of the late proprietor, Kate thoroughly 
enjoyed the quiet life of elegance which she led in this handsome apart- 
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ment. She walked in the Park every day, and twice a week spent the 
afternoon down-town, shopping or at the matinee, while Mrs. Town- 
send generously kept house during her absence. Meanwhile many 
strange things had occurred which might have disturbed a less philo- 
sophical mind than that of the housekeeper. Frequently, upon return- 
ing a little earlier than she was expected, Kate would hear the excited 
voice of Mrs. Townsend, as if in altercation with someone in the library, 
and when that lady emerged at last, after a stormy session, her face 
more than once showed traces of violent weeping. Once, only once, 
did the housekeeper succumb to the temptation of eavesdropping. She 
had just let herself in with the latch-key, and was startled to hear her 
own name above the uproar. 

“She is beautiful, and she has a fine figure, and lovely hair—just 
the kind you used to admire. Why can you not do this for me, Stephen? 
Why can you not let me alone and allow me to be happy?” All of 
which did not make matters any clearer to the puzzled girl, although 
at the same time it failed utterly to awaken the least tremor or thrill 
of fear. So far it was a comedy. Kate Kamp slept the sleep of the 
just and the prosperous, not in her own section of the twin bed, but 
in that which Mrs. Townsend had explicitly made her understand to 
be reserved for the repose of her husband’s erratic spirit. She had 
made the transfer one night, impelled by the same fanciful whim 
whereby the portrait of that same gentleman was now wont to occupy 
the chair opposite during meals, and to whom she had grown accus- 
tomed to address the miscellaneous remarks formerly bestowed upon 
the parrot. “ For, after all,” she sentimentally reasoned, “isn’t a dead 
man in a picture better than a living bird in a cage?” 

One afternoon, when she returned from her half-holiday excursion, 
Mrs. Townsend met her with a serious, troubled face. “ Miss Kamp,” 
she asked solicitously, “do you not sleep well?” 

“Oh, yes, very well indeed, thank you. Why do you ask, Mrs. 
Townsend ?” 

_ “Why, my husband complains that someone disturbed him terribly 
last night. He has been away, out of town, for some time; in fact, 
I believe he said he hadn’t spent a night at home'since you came until 
last: night.” 

“Oh, he has been away then,” Kate faltered. So that explained, 
perhaps, why she had not been disturbed as had her short-lived prede- 
cessors. ‘ 

“Miss Kamp,” continued Mrs. Townsend,—“ Miss Kamp, I do not 
believe you would deceive me about a matter which so concerns my 
happiness. You did not sleep in—in Mr. Townsend’s bed last night, 
did you?” 

“Why, certainly not,” was the unblushing falsehood, the first that 
it had become necessary to tell the trustful Widow. 
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“There now, I was sure I was right,” triumphantly argued the 
older woman. “I told my husband he must be mistaken, but he says 
he wasn’t. He insists he got in about midnight, and found you in his 
bed, and that he had to sleep in the one next the wall. You are quite 
sure, Miss Kamp, that you made no mistake? You are quite certain 
you were in your own bed?” 

“ Absolutely certain, Mrs. Townsend.” 

That night Kate tumbled into the outside bed as usual. “ That 
woman is something more than a spiritualist, she’s a lunatic,” she said 
to herself as she fell to sleep. Before long, however, she awoke. It 
was something unusual for Kate Kamp to wake in her sleep. She 
woke suddenly, with an uncomfortable feeling, and jumping out on 
the floor, turned on the light. She surveyed herself in the glass. Then 
she slowly and carefully made up the bed she had left, turned out the 
light, and crawled into her own section next the wall. For the first 
time in her life Kate Kamp had been afraid. After that she slept no 
more in Mr. Townsend’s portion of the twin beds. ‘ 


IV. 

Kate Kamp had occupied her lucrative position for some four 
months, and was about to sit down to her solitary little dinner,—soli- 
tary save for the presence of the faithful Mullany, and the portrait 
perched across the arms of the chair at the other side of the table. 
Mullany had served the soup and was carving the fowl, when the door- 
bell rang. 

“ Gracious! That must be Mrs. Townsend,” she whispered. “ Help 
me put this picture back on the wall before you go to the door, Mul- 
~ lany.” 

Together they lifted the heavy frame, but as the waiter was about 
to catch the wire on the hook, the latter rattled down from the moulding 
to the floor. 

“Qh, dear! what shall I do? I can’t find it!” Kate cried in vexa- 
tion, as she groped about on the floor under the couch, while the bell 
continued to ring furiously and the waiter stood patiently with the 
picture held in midair. “Get down and help me find it, Mullany. 
Mrs. Townsend simply mustn’t know what I’ve been doing, or she will 
be terribly vexed.” 

- So interested did the couple become in the fruitless search for the 
missing hook that neither heard the click of the latch-key nor the foot- 
falls coming down the velvet-carpeted hall. - 

“What’s the matter?” asked a deep base voice, with a suddenness 
that made the girl and the waiter jump to their feet to confront a big 
bronzed man standing in the curtained doorway. He was a handsome, 
distinguished-looking man of the world, on the sunny side of middle 
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age. His eyes were dark blue, merry, and roving. His face was smooth- 
shaven. His hair was touched with gray about the temples. 

“Mr. Townsend!” exclaimed the housekeeper and the waiter in the 
same breath, as they looked from the man to the pastel. 

“Certainly, why not?” laughed the man, depositing his hat and 
walking-stick on the corner of the sideboard. 

“But how did you get in?” demanded the housekeeper. 

“With my latch-key, of course,” he replied. “ Funny, isn’t it, how 
I’ve held on to that latch-key all these years. ‘We’ve been like brothers, 
he and I. It seemed I couldn’t lose this insignificant little bit of 
twisted iron. I have come through all sorts of strange adventures and 
had many narrow escapes, but my latch-key has never failed me. I was 
robbed in Tokio, I was held up and beaten in my journey across Cochin 
China, I’ve been chased by elephants in India, and burned out in a 
ramshackle old hotel at Port Said, but after each one of those fracases, 
when I got myself together, I always found this latch-key to Suite 17 
safe in my vest pocket,” and the speaker drew forth the enchanted 
memento and passed it to the wonder-stricken Kate for inspection. 

The wraith, for so it seemed he must be to the two bewildered people 
who still stood as if transfixed, then helped himself to the cigars om, 
the sideboard and handed one to Mullany. ‘“ Where’s Mrs. Townsend ?” 
he asked abruptly, biting the end of his cigar in most unghostly fashion. 

“T am expecting her here almost any minute,’ Kate was able to 
reply. 

“ Any objection to my smoking?” inquired Mr. Townsend, drawing 
a match-safe from his pocket. 

“ Not at all,” answered the girl. 

“ Has she been out long?” 

“Yes, quite a while.” 

“T suppose so. Felicia always was a gadder. And, by the way, I 
do not believe I have ever had the pleasure of meeting you before, my: 
dear young lady. Or, possibly, you have outgrown my recollection. 
I’ve been gone seven years now.” 

“No, you have never met me before, Mr. Townsend. I am Miss 
Kamp.” 

“A friend of my wife’s, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no, merely the housekeeper.” Here Mr. Townsend went to 
the sideboard and poured out three glasses of Scotch and soda. 

“ And now you will both drink to my health, will you not?” he 
asked, handing a glass to the housekeeper with one hand, and one to 
the waiter with the other. “ Will you not propose a toast, Miss Kamp?” 

“ Here’s to the return to life and the continued good health of the 
late Mr. Stephen Townsend,” the girl said mechanically. She was. 
still dazed with the suddenness of the resurrection. 

“Well, I wouldn’t have given Felicia credit for such good taste 


: 
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in the selection of whiskey. She’s improving,” he remarked, draining 
his glass. “And say, Miss Kamp, if you don’t mind, suppose we don’t 
wait on my wife, but sit right down to dinner. I see it is all served, 
and I am ravishing hungry.” 

In a few moments all restraint and embarrassment had disappeared 
on the part of the housekeeper, who now laughed merrily at the story 
of adventure which Mr. Townsend related. Then it came Kate’s turn 
to explain how she came to be there. He smiled in approbation as she 
repeated the stipulations ‘of the “ Personal.” 

“ Auburn hair, pretty, good figure,” he chuckled, casting sly, humor- 
ous glances at the pretty, animated face of the narrator. “ Well, I must 
say, Miss Kamp, that you fill all the requirements perfectly.” 

“ But what difference could it have made whether my hair was red 
or black, whether I did or didn’t like music and cards?” Kate insisted. 

“ Well,” drawled Mr. Townsend, as he mixed the salad dressing— 
the waiter had been dismissed with instructions to come back later for 
the dishes—“ well, now, my dear Miss Kamp, you are asking me a 
question which, if I answer truthfully, will be rather embarrassing to 
me. I always admired your style of beauty, and I like music and cards, 
which my wife never did: so I suppose she thought the best way to 
keep my spirit at home was to give me the things I had liked in the 
flesh, and which, if she had possessed, I’ve no doubt we might have got 
along together better than we did.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Townsend realizes that now, herself,” said the girl, 
hastening to the absent wife’s defence. “I have heard her say that if 
she had to live her married life over again there would be many things 
differently managed.” 

“Now I wonder what she meant by that?” the husband; still un- 
convinced, mentally queried himself, while aloud he remarked, “I 
wonder why it is that women always find out those things when it is 
too late?” : 

“Too late!” she cried. “ But why too late? You can begin all 
over again, right where you left off seven years ago.” 

“ And you'll stay right on and keep house for us?” he asked. * 

“But Mrs. Townsend won’t live here any more, I believe. You 
will go to live in a hotel, will you not?” 

“Most emphatically no!” Mr. Townsend responded vigorously. 
“No hotel life for me. I’ve been drifting about too long. There isn’t 
a hotel between New York and Nagasaki that I haven’t tested, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that nothing comes tp to a nice, cosey, little 
apartment. Don’t you like it? Isn’t it all right here?” 

“Yes, indeed, everything is beautiful and very converiiént, only 


your shower-bath won’t work.” 
“Oh, damn the—I beg your pardon, Miss Kamp,—confound the 
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shower-bath! Isn’t that in running order yet? Why, I’ve spent a 
fortune in plumbing-bills trying to make that thing work.” 

“Stephen! my husband!” screamed a woman’s voice. The couple 
at the table had not heard Mrs. Townsend’s quiet entrance, nor the 
frou-frou of her draperies as she came down the hall. She stood trans- 
fixed with terror, her deep-black eyes riveted upon the apparition in 
her husband’s chair. A tall, black-whiskered gentleman, of a studious 
aspect, supported her with his arm. 

“Why, Felicia, old girl, how are you?” exclaimed Mr. Townsend, 
jumping from his seat and rushing to greet her with outstretched arms. 
But Mrs. Townsend shrank back in terror, and threw herself convul- 
sively in the arms of her companion. 

“Felicia! Felicia! what is the matter? Don’t you know me?” but 
she had fainted away in the arms of the stranger, who carried her to 
the couch. 

“Well, this is a pretty mess,” commented the returned husband. 
The other man was chafing his wife’s hands and calling her by endear- 
ing names, while Kate Kamp poured cold water on her face. 

“ Who the devil are you, anyway ?” he burst out at last. 

“ Sir,” said the stranger, dropping Mrs. Townsend’s limp hand and 
straightening himself up,—“ sir, I am Dr. Ovid McSwiggin, and I am 
engaged to be married to the lady; and now will you tell me who the 
devil you are?” 

“Me! Why, I am Mr. Stephen Townsend, and I have already 
married the lady.” 

“ Well, my dear sir,” replied Dr. Ovid McSwiggin, not in the least 
disconcerted,—“ my dear sir, all I can say is that there is a mistake 
somewhere, and it’s up to you and the special coroner appointed by his 
Excellency the Mandarin of the Chin Song district of Upper Tartary to 
prove where the error lies.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Mr. Townsend meekly,—“TI see. I am officially 
dead.” : 

“ Exactly,” returned Dr. Ovid McSwiggin. 

“ And what did you say was the name of the place where I—where 
my demise occurred ?” 

Dr. McSyiggin adjusted his eye-glasses, which he wore fastened to 
his coat by a long gold chain, and drew from his breast-pocket a legal- 
looking document. “Mr. Townsend, this document proves you to have 
died on or about July 22, 1894, at Foo Chee, Chin Song district, Upper 
Tartary. You were sat upon by the Mandarin’s special coroner, ap- 
pointed at request of our American consul, and you were found to have 
met death by means and cause unknown.” 

“ Well, I guess I’m dead all right. I don’t dispute the Chinaman’s 


word. Have a cigar, Dr. McSwiggin.” 
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During this colloquy the lady had revived, thanks to the house- 
keeper’s ministrations. She opened her. eyes just in time to see her 
husband and her fiancé bite off the ends of two fat, black cigars and 
exchange a lighted match with all the amiability in the world. “ What 
does it all mean ?” she gasped, looking up into Kate’s face. 

“Why, that I’m alive, that’s all, Felicia,’ answered Mr. Townsend. 
“ But don’t let a little thing like that worry you,” turning once more 
to Dr. McSwiggin. “I'll own it’s no more than I deserved. I hadn’t 
any right to expect anything else, and I’m perfectly willing to abide 
by the consequences and allow my wife to get a divorce.” 

There was something suspiciously magnanimous to Mrs. Townsend 
in Mr. Townsend’s voice and face as he delivered himself of these con- 
trite words of resignation and relinquishment. She stole a glance to 
the housekeeper, on whom her husband’s eyes rested from time to time. 

“ We can easily adjust financial matters,” he continued, as he drew 
forth a bundle of papers from his pocket. “ You will have a liberal dot. 
I’ve just heard from my lawyer, who met me last night at the pier, 
that ‘Old Reliable’ wasn’t such a bad investment after all. Go ahead 
and get a divorce, Felicia, if you want it. Don’t mind me.” 

“ But, but,” stammered the prostrate lady, “I have already gotten 
it, Stephen.” 

“Got what ?” 

“A divorce.” 

“From me?” 

“Yes, Stephen.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged !” 

The Doctor again adjusted his eye-glasses, and once more had re- 
course to his breast-pocket, from which he produced another legal-look-. 
ing document and handed it to his fiancée’s late husband. “It was 
formally granted yesterday,” he began to explain. “Mrs. Townsend 
wanted to make sure of everything being absolutely proper and correct, 
and, although we have ample proofs of your decease, we both thought 
it best to make things doubly certain.” 

“T see,” said the divorced husband, handing back the papers un- 
opened. “I am perfectly willing to take your and Felicia’s word for it 
that everything is legal and strictly proper. And now, Felicia,” turning 
to his former wife, “I wish you’d tell me something about this comic 
opera you've been conducting while I was gone. What on earth put it 
into your head to advertise for a red-headed housekeeper, even if you 
had gone into spiritualism ?” 

Mr. Townsend laughed good-naturedly as he puffed his cigar and 
looked across the room admiringly at Kate. Mrs. Townsend had now 
risen to a sitting posture. 

“There is nothing to tell, Stephen, except that I got interested in 
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spiritualism shortly after your death—I mean, that is, shortly after 
your disappearance and the subsequent report that reached us from 
China. The medium at the séances told me that I had mediumistic 
powers myself, and offered to help me develop them so that I could 
talk to you myself, at home, without the embarrassment of a third 
party’s presence.” ' 

“T see,” nodded Mr. Townsend, “a sort of private telephone ex- 
change with the spirit world. How much did she charge you for the 
lessons ?” 

“Oh Stephen, haven’t you any sense of reverence?” 

“No, my dear, not so much as I have a sense of humor. But go 
ahead. What next?” 

“ Nothing, except that I called up your spirit every day and talked 
to it.” 

“The deuce you did! Oh Felicia! you were always an easy mark.” 
He started to laugh, then suddenly checked himself. “And what 
then ?” 

“ Well—well, I met Dr. McSwiggin, here,”—laying her hand affec- 
tionately on that gentleman’s coat-sleeve,—“ and we grew to love each 
other, but when I told you I expected to marry him you refused to re- 
lease me.” 

“The deuce I wouldn’t ?” 

“Now, Stephen, don’t laugh. It’s a serious matter. You not only 
refused to release me, but you would not allow me to give up these 
apartments, where I continued to live for two years after you went 
away. Then the idea came to me to—to—to—to——” The lady 
stammered painfully and looked beseechingly at the housekeeper. 

“To what?” demanded the ex-husband. 

“Why, to hire a housekeeper to run things here for you. I had 
I don’t know how many before I found Miss Kamp. None of them 
would stay as soon as they got an inkling of what they were really 
doing.” 

“ But why were you so particular about getting pretty girls to look 
out for my comfort ?” 

“ Because I wanted to make you as happy as possible. I knew you 
were always crazy about auburn hair—you remember that little——” 

Mr. Townsend put up a warning hand. “ Yes, yes, Felicia, I re- 
member it perfectly. You need not repeat the incident. What I want 
to know is your ultimate object. How did you expect to dispose of me 
eventually, so long as I refused to leave the premises or allow you to 
marry the Doctor?” 

Mrs. Townsend turned and looked at Kate, who now sat beside her 
on the couch. “I thought,” she answered,—“I thought you maybe 
would fall in love with your housekeeper and forget about me.” 
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Kate Kamp blushed at this frank confession from Mrs. Townsend, 
and when she turned her head to hide her confusion it was only to blush 
still more painfully as she met the gaze of a pair of admiring eyes fas- 


tened steadily upon her. 

“ Miss Kamp,” said the owner of the eyes, “ what do you wish to do, 
accept me and suppress the story, or——” 

_ “Suppress what!” screamed Mrs. Townsend. “ You don’t think 
there’s any danger of it’s getting into the papers?” 

“That all depends on Miss Kamp,” replied Mr. Townsend enig- 
matically, still looking eagerly at the girl. 

“On Miss Kamp?” 

“Yes. Miss Kamp writes for the papers.” 

“Oh Miss Kamp!” Mrs. Townsend began to cry. “I never would 
have thought it of you. I trusted you as I would have trusted my own 
sister.” 

“ And you can still continue to trust me,” declared Kate, as she took 
the lady’s hand and turned significantly to the man on her other side. 

“You won’t write anything about it?” she asked. 

“ Certainly not,” responded Kate. 

“ And you'll continue housekeeping for Mr. Stephen Townsend ?” 
that gentleman inquired with an interest about which there could be no 
mistake. 

“ Yes,” she answered slowly, “if I don’t wake up to-morrow morn- 
ing to find that it was only a dream.” 

But it was all true. The next day the papers recounted the romantic 
story of “ A Modern Enoch Arden.” The disappearance and death of 
the well-known New Yorker was vividly recalled. The fact too that 
his wife had only a few days before his return obtained a Dakota divorce 
on the technical grounds of desertion was likewise reénforced upon the 
memory. The very next week the same journals printed notices of 
the marriage of Mrs. Felicia Townsend to Dr. Ovid McSwiggin, the 
fashionable occultist and magnetic healer. Of the wedding of Mr. 
Stephen Townsend and Miss Kate Kamp, however, there has not yet 
a word appeared in any metropolitan newspaper, but one week after 
that event the Sweetwater (Nebraska) 1 aamaaaial printed the fol- 
lowing item under “ Haps and Happenings :” 

“Mrs. Ebenezer Kamp got a telegram from her daughter Kate 
Wednesday morning, saying she had just been married and was about 
to sail for Europe. Either through the error of the operator, or the 
_ oversight of the sender, the telegram did not state the name of the lucky 
man. Our congratulations, however, to whomever he may be.” 
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OROTHY BEACON was quite unaware that she was an object 

LD of interest to her next-door neighbor. This was not strange, 

for the twin dwellings were not in the fashionable quarter 

of the city, and even on the Avenue it is a wise woman who knows 
her own neighbor. 

The house adjoining bore in its window wistful printed signs of 
emptiness unsatisfied. In the eye of the hungry boarding-house one 
can usually read little Oliver’s appeal for “more.” But the hall bed- 
room in the third floor front of this particular boarding-house was 
no aching void. From its window the admiring eyes of Miss Fanny 
Bate, typewriter, had in a year’s off-hours watched the incomings and 
outgoings of Miss Beacon, her feminine ideal. 

In the earlier days it had seemed to Miss Bate, fresh from rustic 
amenities, the obvious thing that she and Miss Beacon should become 
friends. But, as the long, lonely days went by, Dorothy came and went 
her joyous way, and the paths of the two seemed as far from meeting 
as at first. Fanny discovered that in the city peopl. do not call upon 
new neighbors in tentative friendship. How then was one’s wish to 
be discovered? She concluded that chance must bring them together. 

More than once she had met Miss Beacon on the street and had shot 
timid glances of recognition. But Dorothy passed, always oblivious 
of the neutral-tinted figure hesitating on curb or crossing. Dorothy 
was not snobbish, she was merely preoccupied. She prided herself 
upon her catholic sympathies, but she instinctively sought contrasts, 
and her train of thought whizzed between those far termini, Society 
and the Slums, with no way station. Her charity was of the kind which 
begins as far as possible from home. 

Late one spring afternoon Dorothy was crossing the Common on 
her way home from a tea. The sun slanted through the trees pleas- 
antly and dabbled with golden reflections the mild surface of the pond. 
A small, ragged child was playing alone on the curbing, reaching out 
carelessly over the water. Even as Dorothy passed the child lost her 
balance and splashed forward. Instantly Dorothy ran to the rescue, _ 
and, forgetting her dainty raiment, without much difficulty succeeded 


in dragging out the frightened mite. 
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“Oh you poor little thing!” she cried, “what am I going to do 
with you? Where do you live, Baby?” But the child wailed unintelli- 
gibly. Dorothy looked about for assistance. 

At this moment a little, brown figure hurried up from the other 
side of the pond. Fanny Bate, on her way home from the office, had 
seen the rescue with mingled emotions. Here was her heroine in diffi- 
culty. Perhaps this was the chance she sought to insert the wedge of 
friendship. She approached with heightened color and shining eyes. 

“T saw it all from the other side,” she said in timid admiration. 
“‘How quick you were! Can’t I do something to help you? Here, 
let her have my golf-cape to keep her warm,” and she pulled the wrap 
from her shoulders. But the child drew away from the new-comer and 
clung, roaring, to the other’s skirts. Dorothy knelt beside her and 
gently insinuated the cape about her. “ Now tell me where you live, 
Baby,” she cooed, with a caress on the dripping curls. The child sobbed 
out the number of an obscure and dubious street. . 

“ Salvation Alley—oh, yes, I know where that is,” said Dorothy 
briskly; “I will get her home in no time.” 

“But you oughtn’t to go alone,” exclaimed Miss Bate. “It’s not 
a nice part of the city, is it? Let me go with you.” 

Miss Beacon was not used to suggestions. “Oh, no, indeed, thank 
you,” she said. “I can go quite well alone. I visit the North End 
often in my charity work. But I think I will take a carriage.” She 
stooped to take the child’s hand. 

“ Polly tired!” wailed the little one. “ Lady carry Polly,” and she 
put up her dripping arms. 

“Oh, let me!” cried the other girl, stepping forward eagerly. “It 
won’t hurt my old dress.” But the baby set up a howl. 

“No! Want pretty lady!” she cried, turning to Dorothy with em- 
phatic preference. The girl smiled without a trace of conceit. “You 
see, I must go,” she said. “ eee: you very much, but it will be all 
right when we are in the carriage.” But at the word she stopped and 
her face flushed. 

Miss Bate was hesitating, disappointed at the turn of affairs, when 
Dorothy changed her mind. “ Excuse me,” she said; “if you will 
go with me, after all, and if you will lend me the money for the car- 
riage, I shall be greatly obliged. I forgot that I have not my purse 
with me.” 

Fanny Bate had in her bag see week’s salary. “Oh, yes,” she 
smiled joyfully, “I shall be so glad. It is so-much nicer for two to do 
an unpleasant thing together, isn’t it?” 

Dorothy picked up the child, and the rescuers made their way to 
the street, where Fanny hailed a cab and they were soon rolling north- 
ward. Once in the cab, the baby fell asleep, and Fanny subsided into 
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bashfulness. The joy of being thus suddenly face to face with her 
adored filled her with self-consciousness. But Dorothy beamed with 
affability, and soon they were chatting about the queer and quaint cor- 
ners of the old city, which Fanny apologized for not knowing better. 
“T am a stranger here,” she said. “I know little of the city and very 
few people—yet.” 

“You will soon find yourself at home,” said the other girl. “I 
know that strangers say we are cold and hard to approach, but I don’t 
believe it.” She smiled so winningly that Fanny Bate’s heart beat 
with triumph. The gates were opening! 

“T am sure they are not all so,” she said with an answering smile. 
But at this moment the cab rattled to a stand-still and the driver an- 
‘nounced with deprecatory accent, “This be the number you towld me, 
Miss.” 

“ You had better tell him to wait,” suggested Dorothy as she lifted 
out the sleeping child. “TI don’t want to walk home, do you?” And 
Fanny said “No,” cheerfully deferring the thought of the cabby’s 
charge, which on a less vital occasion would have seemed extravagance. 
Mounting the rickety stairs, they found at last the baby’s mother and 
restored her missing penultimate youngest. Then, amid voluble thanks 
from the woman and howls of bereavement from the child, they 
“marched down again” to their chariot. 

“ Drive to Number 10 King Street,” commanded Dorothy, instinct- 
ively giving her own address to the driver,—“ or shal] I take you home 
first ?” 

“Oh, it makes no difference; to your house first, if you please.” 
Fanny smiled, thinking what little difference, indeed. And so the cab 
rumbled back to respectability. 

It was a wonderful journey to Fanny Bate, for now she had the 
other girl wholly to herself. In the simplicity of her soul she longed 
to express her pent-up admiration, her longings of the past year, but, 
unskilled in conversational manceuvres, she knew not how to direct 
the talk into a personal channel. Dorothy skimmed over cheerful gener- 
alities with an easy grace that Fanny found entrancing, which seemed 
to her familiar, not to say confidential. What fortune to have won 
this wonderful creature for a friend! 

The half hour of their ride was almost over, too soon for at least 
one of them. The cab turned into King Street. Dorothy interrupted 
her own gay gossip: “ Here we are—or here at least I am. And now 
you must give me your address, so that I can pay you to-morrow for 
this ride which I have borrowed.” 

Fanny flushed. “Oh, no, indeed!” she exclaimed, “it was my 
share of the adventure. I will gladly give you my address,”—she 
glanced whimsically up at the dingy boarding-house, almost opposite 
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to which the cab had stopped,—“ but you must not pay me. It has 
been such a pleasure—this little adventure with you, Miss Beacon.” 

Dorothy stared. “Why, you know my name!” . 

“Oh, yes. I live next door to you. I have seen you a great many 
times.” 

“You live here?” Dorothy glanced at the boarding-house with its 
sordid sign, at Fanny Bate’s costume as the latter paid the cabman 
from her slender purse. Fanny turned to her smilingly, but Dorothy 
interrupted the smile. “I do not want you to pay for the cab,” she 
insisted. “It was my own affair and I asked you to help. I shall 
send in the money to-morrow,” but she hesitated at the sight of the 
distress in Fanny’s face. 

“Please don’t say any more about it. I am so glad to do it. It 
is my chance”—in her turn Fanny hesitated. How could she make 
Miss Beacon understand? Dorothy saw that for some reason she must 
not press the point, but was as far from fathoming Fanny’s thought 
as little Polly would have been. 

“Well,” she said reluctantly, “if you insist, I will say no more. 
But—well, I thank you very much.” She shrugged her shoulders, 
then held out her hand. She was embarrassed and ill at ease, not know- 
ing how to meet a King Street neighbor. “I did not know we were 
such near neighbors,” she remarked. “ But, of course, in a city like 
this one never expects to know who lives next door. I don’t remember 
ever to have seen you before to-day.” 

Fanny smiled wistfully. “I have seen you from my window often ;” 
her tone was tentative; she waited. Dorothy smiled again, gathered 
her skirts, and turned to the flight of steps. 

“T have a ruined gown, but I am glad we happened to be there 
when the baby fell in, aren’t you?” she said, and nodded herself out 
of sight. The other girl slowly ascended the parallel flight of steps, 
and, drawing her latch-key, let herself into the boarding-house. 

“Yes, I’m glad,” she said. “TI shall have to give up going to hear 
Bernhardt; but it was worth it,—oh, yes, it was worth more to spend 
an hour and a half with her. If only—but this is the beginning and 
the end of it, I suppose. She didn’t-even ask my name! Next-door 
neighbors; as she says, what does that count for in a big city? Neigh- 
bor is a queer word anyway. I guess it doesn’t mean anything except in 
the country—and in the Bible.” 

And $he mounted to her cold little room with a sigh. 
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